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STORY  OF  THE  PICKETT  FAMILY 

Page  1 

Very  little  has  been  related  of. the  incidents  in  the  life  of  Heathcoate  Pickett  who  made 
has  abode  in  the  confines  of  Switzerland  County  Indiana,  And  what  little  is  related 
o\er  and  over  leaves  the  reader  to  judge  if  it  is  the  truth  or  a  myth.  Why  was  so  little 
given  oi  the  Pickett  family  and  why  were  30  families  or  more  who  were  living  in  what  is 
now  Switzerland  Co.  in  1803,  long  before  the  11  families  of  the  Swiss  came  from  Jessamine 
oo.,  Ky.,  left  out  of  the  history.  We  can  not  blame  Perret  Dufour  for  he  has  written  the 
history  of  the  Swiss  settlement  and  most  of  the  icdckkerx  writers  have  copied  from  his 
article  and  others  which  makes  it  appear  the  Swiss  were  the  real  settlers.  But  when 
historians. began  to  dig  into  the  archives  of  travelers  who  visited  this  part  of  the  country 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  they  will  find  a  different  story,  *  . 

1461616 

Pne  Picketts  like  most  all  of  the  children  raised  on  the  frontier  could  not  read  or  '..rite. 

It  cost  money  so  be  tutored  by  a  private  teacher  as  there  were  no  free  schools.  Hence  the 
Picketts  as  well  as  the  Lientz,  Browns,  Days,  Fromans,  Ogles,  Cottons,  Se_ oers,  Rayls  and 
others  used  a  c^OoS  between  their  givpn  and  surname,  "while  most  of  the  people  cominn  direct 
j.rom  ope  had  received  enough  education  that  they  could  keep  a  record  of  their  travels. 
Later  most  of  rhese  illiterate  pioneers  learned  to  read  and  write,  but  with  great  difficulty. 
However,  ohe  illiterate  were  a  match  to  the  educated  in  bargaining  or  business. 


We  mow  tnat  the  Pickets  family  shopped  at  the  mouth  of  Plum  Creek  about  the  year  of  1790 
ana  built  tneir  temporary  rude  snack  of  round  poles.  We  also  know  the  country  was  covered 
with  a  virgin  forest  and  up  to  this  time  not  an  ax  had  touched  these  magnificent  tulip,  oak 
and  walnut  mens •  It  is  true  that  man  is  the  greatest  destroyer  of  all  creatures  for  he  can 
ruin  in  a  few  hours  the  very  handiworks  of  nature  which  has  taken  thousands  of  years  to 

produce.  We  know  the  woods  were  filled  with  many  kinds  of  insects,  ferocious  and  timid 
beasts. 


me  Ohio  River,  one  oi  the  most  beautn j.u1  of  all  rivers,  flowed  through  a  carnet  of  velvet 
green  which  reached  far  beyond  the  hill  tops  down  to  the  waters  edge  where  the  willows  and 
Plan^s  dipped  oheir  leaa.y  branches  into  the  water  along  the  river  Dank  whine  an  the  river 
border  the  water  rippled  over  the  pebbles,  one  can  never  forget  that  sound  for  itss  like 
the  rain  on  a  field  of  corn  when  in  tassel  after  a  warm  morning  in  the  good  old  summer  time. 


The  land  was  covered  with  an  abundant  vegetation,  moisture  was  held  back  by  the  leaf  mold 
and  the  river  water  was  clear  and  blue.  All  streams  teemed  with  fish  and  no  large  cities 
along  the  Ohio  River  to  pollute  the  water  from  the  sewerage  system;  thes  '  and  many  others 
gave  the  first  man  on  the  frontier  the  advantage. 


George  Washington  had  made  a  trip  to  the  west.  Christopher  Gist  had  explored  the  Ohio 
Raver  as  far  as  the  Kentucky  River.  George  Coaghan  went  down  the  Ohio  so  the  Wabash  River. 
The  frontier  men  were  restless  and  hearing  such  glowing  accounts  of  the  Ohio  Basin,  it  did 
noo  take  much  inducement  to  gst  the  settlers  ready  to  move.  True  one  Indians  and  renegades 
had  burnt  ma.y  oheir  homes  and  barns  along  the  frontier.  Families  h^.d  been  tortured, 
others  killed,  wives  ana  children  carried  away  by  the  Indians.  So  families  that  had  these 
depredations  cast  upon  them  were  eager  and  anxious  to  put  notches  on  their  guns.  Some  of 
the  emigrants  -ted  to  see  the  Indians  and  renegades  mistreated  and  possessed  with  fear 
never  stav  ^  uong  on  the  border  but  returned  to  the  Atlantic  Coast. 


The  first  p._  pie  came  as  hunters,  trappers  and  traders,  others  came  to  explore,  some  to 
obtain  homes  and  land  where  there  were  no  bounds  to  freedom,  the  real  bulwark  of  our  nation 
and. here  was  sown  the  seeds  of  the  bill  of  rights  and  into  the  melting  pot  went  different 
religious  vu.ews  and  aristocracy. 


It’s  queer  .  •/  things  get  twisted  from,  one  generation  to  another.  Take  the  name  of  Pi 
In  my  fi_es  .s  the  statement  that  he  was  a  German,  another  says  he  was  of  -pan is 

and  a  tn_  .  -air  he  was  Indian  or  half-breed.  Noe  of  these  are  true  for  would  oe 
to 

comes 


:kett  • 


1  P10  3  a  iri"  a  —  iglish  sounding  family  name  than  Pickett,  yet  the  origin  is  Frer.r  ■.  and 
mes  from  tue  Branch  adjective  picot  meaning  pitted  as  from  smallpox.  The  surname  ?i 
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and  Pigot  shows  every  evidence  of  being  brought  to  England  or  to  this  country  at  an  early 
period. 

Picketts  were  of  Huguenot  extraction  and  the  Huguenots  were  driven  from  France  due  to  the 
fact  they  had  increased  in  strength  which  caused  an  uprising  and  20,000  of  the  Hugenots 
were  massacred  at  St.  Barthomew  by  the  people  of  the  Catholic  faith.  This  compelled  the 
Picketts  or  Huguenots  to  emigrate  to  neighboring  countries.  James  Pickett  belonging  to  this 
cult  went  to  Spain  and  having  committed  some  act  of  treason  against  the  government  of  Spain 
fled  to  the  British  Isles  where  he  was  employed  by  Lord  Heatheccate  (notice  the  spelling  of 
this  name)  as  bookkeeper  and  general  agent.  Spain  and  England  were  at  war  but  when  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  by  the  two  nations,  James  Pickett's  mind  was  not  at  rest.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  James  had  fallen  in  love  with  Mary  Heathecoate,  his  employers  daughter  era  was 
privately  married.  As  soon  as  her  father  knew  of  the  marriage  he  disinherited  nis  daughter. 
James  Pickett  became  afraid  his  father-in-law  would  report  him  to  the  Spanish  authorities 
and  further  more  he  would  not  be  able  to  enter  Parliament  while  his  wife  could.  James  gave 
Lord  Heathecoate  notice  he  was  going  ,to  America.  Obtaining  passage  for  himself  ana  his  wife 
on  an  emigrant  vessel  to  Jamestown,  Virginia.  However  on  the  London  wharf  the  day  the 
vessel  sailed,  her  farther  found  her  and  did  not  oppose  her  going  with  her  husband  and  gave 
her  5>00  pounds  and  told  her  if  she  hadk  a  son  to  name  him  Heathecoate  for  in  time  there  would 
be  a  division  of  the  Heathecoate  property  and  to  always  keep  in  touch  with  him*  Whether 
there  was  a  division  of  the  property  is  not  known.  Later  Heathecoate  Pickett  (i)  tried  to 
get  his  nephew,  Nathan  Walden  to  furnish  money  for  him  to  go  to  England  but  due  to  some 
disagreement  it  failed.  Then  Rev.  Charley  Lee  tried  to  find  if  money  was  left  to  Pickett, 
but  was  not  successful. 

James  and  Mary  Heathcoate  Pickett  landed  at  Jamestown,  Va.  and  today  it  is  not  known  how 
long  they  lived  here  but  at  this  time  Jamestown  was  on  the  wane  for  the  capital  had  been 
moved  to  Williamsburg  in  1699  and  later  to  Richmond,  but  about  17U0  James  and  Mary  were 
living  in  Carolina,  Va.  They  had  four  sons  named  Heathcoate,  James  11,  William  and  John. 
Later  the  Picketts  moved  to  Richmond,  Va.  and  from  the  history  of  Carolina,  Va.  which  said: 
"There  is  within  our  knowledge  only  one  other  family  burying  grounds  in  Richmond,  Va.  which 
is  the  Pickett  family." 


James  Pickett  II  was  born  in  1753  in  Vaa,  died  in  Anson  Co.,  N.  C.,  1793;  married  Martha 
Terry  who  was  born  in  1753  and-  died  in  1809;  date  of  marriage  1776.  Will  of  James  and 
Martha  is  found  in  Anson  Co.,  N.  C.,  page  128  and  127,  Sept.  15,  1795  and  May  25,  1803 
respectively.  James  and  Martha  moved  to  N.  C.  where  James  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  of  N.  C.  from  Anson  Co.  in  1776.  This  legislature  on  April  12,  1776  of  which 
James  II  pickett  was  a  member  was  the  first  legislature  to  declare  and  pray  for  separation 
of  the  13  colonies  from  the  British  Empire.  Page  519  and  525  History  of  N.  C.  by  S&.T.  Ashe. 


James  and  Martha's  children  are  as  follows:  Mary  (Polly)  Pickett  marriea  William  Robards, 
Martin  Pickett  married  Nancy  Raiford  and  for  his  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Winnie  Ingram  Smith; 
Joseph  Pickett  married  Flora  Boggan,  Francis  K.  Pickett  married  Mulford  DeJarnette  and 
William  Raiford  Pickett  married  Frances  Dickson.  It's  the  object  of  the  writer  to  follow 
the  descendants  to  the  present  time  and  show  within  their  rank  there,  were  Picketts  who  have 
helped  to  shape  the  destiny  of  this  nation.  To  quote  the  words  of  Albert  James  Pickett,  the 
historian,  being  the  son  of  Col.  William  R.  Pickett,  another  of  Autauga  magistrates  is 
relieved  fro  .  the  delicate  task  of  protraying  his  character  by  copying  uhe  following 
obituary  vrr  .  oten  by  a  friend  for  the  Gazette.  Col.  William  Pickett  died  at  his  residence 
in  Autauga  Co.,  Alabama  on  Sept.  20,  1850,  aged  73  years.  Col.  Pickett  was  born  in  Anson, 

N.  C.  upon  t  e  Fedee  River  where  his  parents,  James  and  Martha  Terry  Pickett  had  removed 
some  time  before  the  Revolutionary  War  from  their  place  of  nativity  near  Bowling  Green  in 
Carolina  Co.,  Va.  Their  ancesters,  whose  extraction  was  Scotch,  English  and  French  were 
amoung  the  earliest  colonies  of  Va.  (this  shows  they  were  French).  Col.  Pickett  when  he 
became  cf  a  - was  ejected  sheriff  of  Anson  Co.,  N.  C.,  was  elected  to  the  legislature  which 


set  at  Ral  h,  N.  C.  Later  appointed  by  M  James  Madison  then  president  U.S.  as  assessor 
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r  a  large  district  in  N.  C.  In  18 18  he  brought  his  family  to  Autuauga  Co., 
y  then  a  part  of  Montgomery  Co.,  Ala.  was  in  the  legislature  which  met  at 
icn  ne  served  for  5  years.  He  was  three  times  chosen  upon  the  democratic 
President  and  Vice-Pres.  Ref.  page  66U-665  and  666  history  of  Ala. 


- 


William  R.  and  Francis  Pickett's  children  were  William  D.,  born  in  1802;  Eliza  W.,  born  in 
1813  and  Albert  James,  the  historian,  Aug.  13,  1810,  who  wrote  the  History  of  Ala.  and 
every  descendant  of  the  Picketts  should  read  this  book.  If  he  cannot  get  this  book  from 
the  city  or  county  library,  then  ask  the  state  librarian. 

John  Pickett's  war  record  cannot  be  given  because  there  were  several  men  in  the 
Revolutionary  bar  by  the  name  of  John  Pickett  but  he  must  have  enlisted  at  the  same  time 
as  his  orothers  for  Gen.  Lafayette  declared  that  the  three  Pickett  brothers  fought  like 
devils  ana  all  three  were  wounded,  one  of  the  brothers  being  mortally  wounded,  dying  the 
next  day.  This  was  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth. 

The  war  de^ar Lmen^  claims  that  the  Revolutionary  War  records  are  far  from  complete.  The 
three  brotners  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Lee  and  the  troops  acted  so  baaly  that  Gen. 
Washington,  coming  up,  cursed  Gen.  Lee  (which  is  disputed  by  some  people; .  Gen  Lee  was 
ordered  to  tne  rear  and  Gen.  Lafayette  took  charge  and  attacked  the  British. 

John  Pickett  must  have  been  the  one ^ that  was  mortally  wounded  for  the  war  records  shows 
that  Heathcoate,  James  and  William  received  their  discharge  papers* 

William  Pickett  was  in  the  Revolutionary  War  as  a  sergeant  in  Capt.  Anthoney  Singletons 
company,  i* irst  Ar^y.,  Regt.,  Continental  Troops  Co.,  by  Col*  Charles  Harrison.  Enlisted 
Dec.  20,  .1.776  to  serve  3  years  and  was  discharged  Dec.  20,  1779*  We  have  the  record  of 
o^ly  one  son  of  William  whose  name  was  Col*  Robert  Pickett  that  was  married  to  Mary 
Johnson  of  Fauquire,  Co.,  Va.  where  the  Picketts  lived  at  the  time  but  tney  moved  to 
Richmond,  Va.  and  here  George  Pickett  was  born  Jan.  23,  1823  and  died  July  30,  1873. 

George  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Andrew  Johnson  in  Quincy,  Ill.  He  graduated  from  the 
U.  S.  Military  academy  at  West  Point  in  181^6  and  went  to  the  Mexican  War  as  a  Lt*  in  the 
second  infantry  and  was  the  first  to  go  over  the  Parapet  of  Chapultepec*  In  1631,  he 
married  Sally  Minge  of  Richmond,  Va.  Later  Pickett  was  ordered  to  take  possession  of  San 
Juan  Island  in  the  state  of  Washington*  While  there  the  British  summoned  him  for  trial 
but  he  did  not  go  and  the  British  proposed  to  land  a  force  equal  to  that  of  Picketts,  and 
to  this  he  replied  "I  am  here  by  virture  of  an  order  from  my  government  ana  ,111  remain 
until  recalled  by  the  same  authority.  During  the  war  between  the  states  he  joined  the 
confederate  army  and  on  July  3,  1863  at  Gettysburg  with  a  strength  of  U,3G0  muskets,  he 
advanced  over  one  half  ms±±  mile  of  unbroken  land;  this  was  known  as  Pucketts  Charge  at 
Gettysburg.  He  made  the  greatest  fight  of  his  carreer  at  Five  Points  on  April  1,  1863 
and  surrendered  with  Robert  E.  Lee. 

On  Sept.  13,  1863,  he  was  married  to  LeSalle  Corbell  of  Chuckatuck,  Va. 

Gen.  Pickett  was  marching  when  from  a  vine  covered  house  a  girl  rushed  out  waving  a  U.S. 
flag.  She  tied  the  flag  around  her  waist  and  used  it  as  an  apron  picking  up  the  corners 
of  the  flag  and  crying  traitors,  traitors,  traitors,  come  and  take  this  flag,  the  man  of 
you  who  dares ;  Pickett  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed  to  her,  saluted  her  flag,  then  turned 
facing  his  men  who  saw  his  unspoken  orders.  Then  the  girl  cried  "Oh,  I  wish  I  had  a 
rebel  flag;  I  would  wave  it,  too." 

George  Pickett  was  a  brilliant  military  man  but  the  people  of  the  south  down  deep  in  their 
hearts  hated  him  for  the  foolish  and  daring  feat  at  the  charge  at  Gettysburg  where  so  many 
fathers  and  sons  were  killed,  but  he  took  the  30-30  chance  and  lost.  If  he  had  won,  his 

praises  would  have  been  lauded  to  the  skies.  When  the  war  was  over  he  was  left  in  poverty 

and  today  '  is  remains  rest  in  Hollywood  Cemetery,  Richmond,  Va. 

There  were  three  Keathcoates  Picketts  that  lived  in  Switzerland  Co.  at  the  same  time.  Two 
of  them  are  buried  in  the  county  and  the  third  one  moved  to  Ripley  Co.  with  his  parents 
and  is  bur-  ed  at  Zenas,  Indiana,  so  we'll  call  them  Heathcoate  I,  II,  III. 

Heathcoa-  I  was  the  oldest  child  of  James  and  Mary  Heathcoate  Pickett.  He  ana  his  wife, 

Rachel,  moved  from  Caroline  Co.,  Va.  to  Cumberland  Co.,  Va.  and  from  there  to  N.  C..  How 
many  children  tney  had  at  this  time  is  unknown  but  we  know  that  Heathcoate  II  was  a  small 


: 
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boy  and  years  later  related  some  of  the  experiences  to  David  Froman  >1  o  was  helping  him 

build  a  flat  boat  and  later  to  Morrison  Brown  about  18U£  and  Brown  retold  the  story  to 

the  writer  of  this  article  in  1912.  Mr.  Brown  quoted  what  Heathcoate  II  said  "When  we 
(Picketts)  were  living  in  N.  C.  one  day  a  band  of  Indiana  passed  near  our  home  and 
carried  me  away.  My  mother  (Rachel)  looked  for  me  far  into  the  night.  Father  was  not  at 
home  till  late  that  night,  but  when  he  did  come,  thought  I  w_s  lost  in  the  woods.  On  the 
following  day,  father  on  going  to  some  of  the  neighbors  found  that  a  band  of  Indians  had 
been  in  the  community  not  far  from  our  home  and  he  was  convinced  that  the  Indians  had 
taken  me.  There  must  have  been  untold  sorrow  and  agony  in  that  home.  They  began  a  long 
search  and  hunt  to  every  trapper  and  hunter  who  went  west  to  look  for  a  white  boy  at 
trading  posts  and  Indian  camps.  Likewise  were  they  asked  on  theme  return;  for  over  two 

years  did  this  search  continue.  My  father  went  far  into  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  but  of 

no  success.  I  learned  to  gamble  the  Indian  way;  entered  into  their  amusement  and  helped 
to  put  on  plays  (pantomines) ;  sat  around  the  camp  fires,  but  always  longed  to  see  my 
parents.  One  day  a  trader  who  was  on  his  way  to  deliver  hides  and  pelts  in  Va.  stopped 
at  my  fathers  house  and  told  him  on  his  return  he  would  take/cT  tribe  of  Indians  that  had 
a  white  boy  in  their  camp.  When  father  and  the  trader  came  I  was  kept  away  from  them.  I 
had  forgotten  what  little  English  language  I  had  known  but  did  remember  my  English  name. 
Father  and  the  trader,  who  could  talk  the  Indian  tongue,  asked  for  me  but  the  Indian 
chief  said  there  was  no  white  boy  in  the  camp  but  with  good  persuasion  and  it  might  be  the 
fear  of  the  militia,  I  was  brought  forth,  but  the  Indians  would  not  give  me  up  till  father 
paid  a  ransom  of  several  horses. 

Morrison  Brown  and  Daniel  Sisson  who  taught  school  at  Mt,  Sterling  in  16^0  said  that 
Heathcoate  II  had  very  large  ears,  the  lobes  reaching  to  his  shoulders.  To  the  writers 
of  this  article  it  was  unbelieveable  but  when  my  mother  Amanda  R.  Walden  came  to  Calif, 
in  1913,  she  was  asked  about  Pickett  who  lived  at  Pickett  Corner  and  she  said,  "when  I 
was  a  little  girl  and  we  lived  on  the  McHenry  farm  (Tom  Bodle  lives  there  today)  I  often 
would  see  Heathcoate  II  going  home  from  Vevay  after  delivering  a  load  of  hay  and  Pickett 
had  a  short  neck  and  the  largest  ears  I  ever  saw  on  a  human  being."  Evidence  was 
satisfactory  that  Brown  and  Sisson  were  telling  the  truth  and  why  should  they  be  doubted 
for  they  were  as  faithful  as  any  men  that  came  from  IrdLana.  As  to  the  large  earn,  let 
me  refer  you  to  page  ll;l  History  of  Ala.  written  by  Albert  James  Pickett,  a  great-grandson 
of  James  and  Mary  Heathcoate  Pickett,  when  this  book  was  written  in  all  probabilities  he 
never  heard  of  Heathcoate  II  being  stolen  by  the  Indiana;  quote  from  the  book,  "Their  ears 
(Indian  children)  were  slit  and  stretched  to  an  enormous  size,  causing  the  person  who  had 
the  cutting  performed  to  undergo  incredible  pain.  They  slit  one  ear  at  a  time,  because 
the  patient  had  to  lay  on  one  side  forty  days  for  it  to  heal.  As  soon  as  he  could  bear 
the  operation  wires  were  wound  around  them  to  expand  them  and  when  they  were  entirely 
well  they  were  adorned  with  silver  pendents  and  rings."  Heathcoate  II  being  so  young 
and  constantly  watched  did  not  know  how  to  get  home,  so  he  took  up  with  the  Indian  ways 
and  learned  to  be  an  Indian  brave,  help  raise  corn  and  make  it  into  meal;  went  on  their 
hunting  trips,  learned  to  use  the  bow  and  arrow  and  as  to  shooting  the  rifle,  he  was  as 
good  marksman  for  this  was  one  of  the  ways  the  Indians  gambled  as  to  the  best  shot.  He 
had  learned  she  Cnerokees  and  part  of  the  Choctaws  language.  These  tribes  of  Indians 
belong  to  the  Creek  nation  which  was  made  up  of  several  tribes  east  of  she  Mississippi 
River.  Heathcoate  II  was  tatooed.  This  was  done  with  gars  and  fish  teeth  by  puncturing 
the  skin,  then  rubbing  indigo  or  extract  obtained  from  pine  wood  into  the  skin. 

What  a  terrible  scene  must  have  occurred  when  Rachel  found  that  her  son  was  missing  and 
later  when  the  father  returned  home  perhaps  they  had  hunted  all  night,  for  the  child. 

Tears  have  streamed  down  their  cheeks  and  anguish  heaped  upon  their  souls  and  then 

the  years  they  were  held  in  suspence,  wondering  and  hoping  for  the  day  he  would  return. 

When  their  hopes  had  been  dashed  to  earth,  and  they  had  settled  down  to  make  the  best  of 
it  a  trader  .appeared  and  said  he  had  found  a  white  boy  with  the  Indians  that  might  be 
Heathcoa  II  ;  could  they  believe  it;  could  they  wait  till  the  trader  returned,  no  doubt 
the  1'“'  .  w„s  ready  and  eager  to  plunge  into  the  forest  and  on  and  on  till  the  boy  was 
fee.:  that  is  the  nature  of  all  parents.  Many  a  prayer  must  have  been  delivered  for 

his  safe  return  and  what  had  been  sorrows  now  was  booming  over  with  joy.  And  when 
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Heathcoate  I  rode  away  with  the  trader  many  were  the  wishes  of  Rachel  as  she  waved 
goodbye ,  trusting  to  God  for  their  safe  return.  Heathcoate  I  must  have  gone  far  into 
Alabama ,  the  Coas  Valley  where  the  Indians  had  log  houses  100  feet  long  and  4O  feet 
wi.de  with  many  houses  filled  with  corn:  Cosa  Valley  was  a  rich  and  beautiful  country, 
teeming  with  Indian  population,  large  cities  and  villages  *  Here  Heathcoate  I  pleaded 
■with  the  chief  to  see  his  son  and  at  last  the  boy  was  brought  forth;  naked,  with  only  a 
cloth  around  his  loins,  a  tatooed  body,  s±  large  ears,  with  rings  in  them,  feathers  in 
his  hair,  metal  bands  around  his  wrists  and  ankles.  The  father  must  have  shook  his  head 
and  said,  "that  is  not  my  son"  but  when  the  trader  conversed  in  the  Indian  tongue  and 
asked  his  name,  the  boy  giving  his  Indian  name  but  said  his  name  was  Heathcoate  before 
he  became  a  Cherokee.  Heathcoate  I  must  have  cried  with  joy  as  he  traded  horses  for 
his  son. 

Just  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  they  were  living  in  North  Carolina,  the  Picketts  did 
not  like  the  Whigs  and  Tories  for  they  were  living  in  a  hot  bed  of  English  sympathizers 
and  the  Picketts  were  forced  out  of  N.C.  The  country  where  they  lived  was  50  miles 
across  and  ran  far  into  Va . ;  a  country  much  encumbered  with  large  swamps  ana  thicketts, 
difficult  for  troops  to  maneuver.  The  people  in  sympathy  with  the  colonies  were  so 
distressed  by  their  property  being  taken  from  them  daily  and  the  Picketus  in  constant 
danger  of  their  lives  by  the  Tories  and  robbers,  protested  by  the  British  were  obliged 
to  leave  their  habitation  every  night  to  take  rest  or  fall  prey  to  the  villians  so 
the  Picketts  moved  to  Cumberland  Co.  Va.  Later  they  moved  to  Bedford  Co.  Penn,  where 
in  1773  and  1775  Heathcoate  I  was  taxed  to  the  amount  of  1.0  and  in  1776  his  provincial 
tax  was  1.6.  See  page  11-10U-1U3  Vol.  22  Penn,  archives  3rd  series.  In  1779  Heathcoate  I 
was  living  in  the  same  township.  His  personal  property  consisted  of  two  horses  and  two 
cattle.  Vol.  22  page  190  Penn,  archives,  3rd  series.  In  1783  Heathcoate  I  was  living 
in  Sherley  Township  and  had  150  acres,  one  horse,  one  cattle  and  one  sheep;  was  taxed 
1.U8  Vol.  22  page  287  Penn,  archives,  3rd  series.  In  1781;  Heathcoate  I  was  living  in 
the  same  place,  a  new  dwelling  house  and  seven  whites  in  family.  Vol.  22  page  301, 

Penn,  archives,  3rd  series.  One  girl  was  married  and  Heathcoate  1  and  II  were  in  the 
militia.  In  1788  the  Picketts  were  living  in  Dublin  Township,  Huntington  Co.  Penn. 

Bedford  Co.  was  divided,  forming  two  counties  and  he  was  assessed  as  owning  one 

hundred  acres,  1  horse  and  1  cattle,  tax  2.0,  Vol.  22,  page  353  Penn,  archives,  3rd  series. 

Heathcoate  I  was  a  private  in  Bedford  Co.,  Militia  Rangers  on  the  Frontier  from  1778  to 
1783*  Vol.  23,  page  23U  Penn,  archives  3rd  series.  Thus  the  father  and  son  served  in  the 
war  at  the  same  time. 


In  the  beginning  of  our  republic  the  road  from  Bedford,  Penn  to  Ft.  Penn.  was  the  main 
artery  of  travel  and  the  slogan  must  have  been  "Go  West  brave  and  sturdy  men  to  the 
land  of  milk  and  honey,"  and  over  this  road  went  thousands  and  thousands  seeking 
fortunes  but  in  the  end  found  hardships.  The  Picketts  saw  the  great  caravans  moving 
mostly  by  ox  teams 9  slowly  to  the  -west.  All  seemed  happy  as  they  sang  "The  World  is  Up 
Side  Down."  So  in  1789  a  company  of  seven  families  at  Bedford,  Pen n.  proceeded  to  Ft. 
Pitt,  and  on  and  on  they  went  until  they  could  find  suitable  locations  to  live.  Ft.  Pitt, 
which  in  March  of  1790  consisted  of  chubby  log  and  slab  houses  made  of  bark  with  many 
canvas  tents.  The  town  had  less  than  1000  permanent  inhabitants,  a  few  brick  buildings 
at  the  fort.  During  the  winter  months  its  population  had  been  temporarily  agumentea  by 
several  in  a  thousand  transients,  who  paused  at  the  gateway  of  the  great  west  to  w^ait  the 
coming  of  spring  and  the  removal  of  the  obstruction  and  impediments  to  go  down  the 
LaBelie  River*  They  had  spent  the  long  winter  months  in  preparation  for  the  trip, 
buildi... 
when  the 
the  snow 
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oars ,  collecting  supplies  and  were  eager  and  anxious  for  the  day  no  come 
would  set  out  for  the  west.  As  soon  as  the  warm  spring  rain,  haa  come,  melting 
gh  in  the  mountains,  setting  all  the  streams  in  flood  which  swept  them  clear 
,d_  of  rotten  ice,  masses  of  trees  and  driftage  along  uhe  shores  of  the 
_  and  Allegheny  Rivers.  High  upon  the  sand  bars  where  they  had  been  built  or 
uhe  mouth  of  creek  coves  and  sheltered  places  were  hundreds  of  flathoats;  here 
on _y  waited  the  breaking  up  of  winter  and  the  disappearing  of  the  ice  to  set 
he  first  ebbing  of  the  flood  in  quest  of  homes  and  adventure. 
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When  a  river  is  rising  rapidly,  the  highest  part  is  in  it's  tranverse  surface  is  in  or  near 
the  center  which  has  a  tendency  to  cast  substances  floating  on  the  surface  toward  the  shores, 
likewise  when  it  starts  to  fall  the  lower  point  is  near  the  center,  with  a  tendency  to  draw 
away  from.  the  shore®  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  boat  is  more  easily  managed  and  less 
danger  of  being  thrown  against  the  bank  or  jammed  into  snags,  near  it  on  a  falling,  than  on 
a  rising  river®  Many  hours  before  the  river  had  raised  perceptibly  the  heavy,  foot  thick 
ice  already  rotten  from  the  warm  spring  rains  and  sun  shiny  days  had  begun  to  break  with  a 
sharp  crackling  sound,  as  the  water  in  the  river  rose®  This  great  hiunerto  inertia  mass 
suddenly  was  converted  into  a  source  of  energy  and  power.  The  cracking  cf  the  ice  was  a 
signal  for  the  ooatman  to  be  on  guard  to  prevent  the  boat  from  being  tor.*  from  it* s  mooring 
and  swept  away  in  the  flood  or  crushed  like  eggs  shells  by  the  great  sweeping  f_elds  of  ice 
which  extended  from  shore  to  shore.  Two  days  and  nights  of  weary  watching  and  ceaseless 
toil  saw  the  ice  menace  passed  but  the  rapidly  melting  snow  kept  the  river  swelling  for 
several  days  until  all  the  boats  on  the  beach  were  afloat® 


By  this  time  all  was  confusion  for  every  one  was  busily  engaged  in  moving  household  goods 
and  provisions  from  the  winter  houses,;  built  of  boards,  poles,  bark  and  canvas  to  the 
waters  edge  zo  be  placed  on  the  boats  xhen  the  time  came  to  enbark  and  at  dusk  that  evening 
it  was  noted  that  the  river  was  at  a  stand.  An  hour  or  so  before  day  break  next  morning 
every  one  was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  the  bugler  which  was  the  signal  that  the  hour  was°at 
hand  for  setting  forth®  Many  boatman  had  worked  all  night  and  being  in  readiness  set  forth 
as  soon  as  it  was  dawn,  anxious  to  be  first  in  vanguard  of  the  great  procession  to  river; 
breakfast  was  hastily  prepared,  children  dressed  and  made  ready  and  by  the  time  it  was 
light  enough  to  see,  everybody  was  on  the  beach  eager  and  ready  to  start;  great  fires  were 
hastily  built  to  keep  the  children  warm  for  it  was  snappy  cold®  The  larger  children  took 
care  of  the  smaller  ones  while  the  older  people  were  engaged  in  placing  the  few  heads  of 
livestock  and  other  property  aboard  the  boat.  Now  let  us  follow  one  of  these  boats  which 
carried  the  subject  of  this  narrative®  A  few  hours  after  the  sun  was  up  ail  was  in 
readiness,  the  women  and  children  were  brought  aboard,  each  family  was  grouped  by  iuself 
and  the  members  counted  to  make  sure  that  none  were  left  behind,  and  at  the  blasu  of  the 
bugle  the  mooring  lines  were  cast  off,  the  men  shoved  the  boat  away  from  the  bard  by  pushing 
it  out  with  long  poles  and  with  sweeps  or  oars?  worked  overhead  slowly  the  boat  swung  out 
into  the  stream  and  as  the  swift  current  caught  it  there  was  barely  time  for  a  wave  of  the 
hand  to  the  few  friends  who  had  come  down  to  see  them  off  and  a  farewell  salute  from  the 
bugler  they  swept  out  of  sight.  Along  the  bank  the  voyagers  could  see  the  houses  on  the 
lowlands  with  water  half  way  up  the  doors;  barns  nearly  afloat,  tops  of  garden  fences  and 
shrubs  projecting  above  the  muddy  water.  In  a  few  minutes  the  little  town  with  its  fort, 
on  the  overlooking  hill  into  the  meeting  of  the  waters  at  the  junction  of  the  Konongahela 
and  Allegheny  rivers,  the  two  rivers  forming  the  mighty  Lt  Belle  Ravi  ere.  At  this  point 
there  was  some  commotion,  each  river  seemingly  trying  to  push  the  other  out  of  ius  way,  like 
giants  wrestling  for  supremancy,  swaying  the  boat  back  and  forth  like  a  hughe  cradle,  but 
in  less  than  a  mile  they  ceased  their  wrangle  and  settled  down  into  the  ns  ax  broad  expanse 
of  muddy  water,  unruffled,  smooth  and  serene.  Almost  before  our  voyagers  were  aware  of  it 
they  found  t  omselves  rather  sorrowfully  watching  Ft.  Pitt  and  civilization  disappear  behind 
the  dense  growth  of  timber  standing  on  a  bend  in  the  river;  all  sorrows  and  regrets  were 
left  behind  as  each  new  scene  was  presented  by  some  angle  or  bend  in  the  river  which  would 
be  watched  with  eagerness.  The  little  folks  of  course  are  not  much  concerned  so  long  as 
they  are  warm  an c1  confortable  and  had  enough  to  eat  but  the  older  heads  in  perplexity 
wondered  what  the  west  had  in  store  for  them.  "The  Mayflower  Cf  Our  Pilgrim"  was  somewhat 
larger  than  the  average  boat  of  that  date,  was  slovenly  built  of  poplar  and  pine  fastened 
together  mainly  by  pins  of  oak.  In  the  cneter  of  the  boat  a  housing  was  constructed 
roofed  over  -  gs  of  grain  and  various  articles  which  bullets  and  arrows  could  not 
penetrate  were  piled  around  the  outside.  Inside  there  was  built  a  rude  fireplace  or 
furnace  with  a  piece  of  iron  in  the  form  of  a  stove  pipe  for  a  chimney  which  provided 
warmth  for  all.  Here  the  cooking  was  done  and  here  the  women  and  children  slept.  The  men 
were  divided  ^nto  four  groups,  so  arranged  that  each  man  stood  watch  one  half  the  day  and 
one  half  the  night.  They  slept  whenever  it  was  convenient. 

A  captain  ana  nis  assistant  who  was  Heathcoate  I  had  been  chosen  before  leaving  Ft.  Pitt 
so  that  the  organization  was  complete  as  if  it  was  to  last  many  months,  instead  of  a  few 
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days.  Safely  housed  thereon  were  seven  families  containing  more  than  £0  people,  each  male 
large  enough  to  handle  a  rifle,  possessed  one,  in  fact  most  of  them  had  two  of  tnese 
valuable  aids  to  civilization.  These  guns  were  of  the  long,  small  bored,  heavy  barrelled 
flint  lock  type ;  in  the  stock  was  a  small  cavity  opened  by  a  slide  valve  for  carrying 
tallow  to  oil  exposed  parts  of  the  gun  in  bad  weather  while  underneath  tne  barrel  was 
carried  the  long  ramrod  of  tough  seasoned  vertical  grained  hickory  for  ramming  home  the 
charge.  Accompanying  each  rifle  was  a  long  curved  powder  horn  made  ouu  of  cow  horn  on 
which  was  etched  or  burned  scenes  of  hunting  or  Indian  warfare  scenes;  tne  pouch  carring 
bullets  and  in  the  side  of  which  was  a  small  pocket  for  the  flints,  a  string  cf  small 
square  pieces  of  linen  for  bullets  patches  and  a  pair  of  bullet  moulds.  There  was  m 
abundance  of  axes,  a  quantity  of  rope,  some  other  small  tools  such  as  saws,  mattocAs  and 
hammers,  which  the  pioneers  would  need  in  construction  of  his  habitation  and  clearing  the 
forest  and  cultivating  the  garden.  On  board  were  a  few  heads  of  horses,  cows,  hogs,  and 
chickens,  some  few  articles  of  furniture,  the  bedding,  household  goods  such  as  clothing 
and  provisions,  each  family  had  sufficient  supplies  for  at  least  a  year  consisting  of  corn, 
flour,  bacon,  pickled  pork,  beans  and  a  limited  quantity  of  dried  fruit  and  vegetables 
such  as  dried  apples  and  pumpkin,  a  few  dried  medical  plants  for  medicine  and  a  good 
supply  of  sassafras.  Every  family  had  kone  or  two  dogs,  the  ever  present  companion  of  the 
pioneer  and  without  which  they  could  scarcely  have  existed.  Tied  on  either  siae  was  a 
good  sized  skiff  arranged  for  rapid  work  in  case  of  emergency.  Each  boat  was  provided  with 
a  bugle  and  by  a  system  of  well  arranged  signals  every  other  in  hearing  could  be  notified 
of  any  trouble  or  danger  or  distress  or  the  wi  welcome  news  "all  is  well"..  It  was  aloo 
arranged  for  a  salute  to  the  settlers  along  the  bank.  The  latter  watched  the  fleet  with 
unrestrained  joy  to  them  for  it  meant  to  them  the  building  of  a  barrier  between  them  and 
the  frontier  that  should  forever  check  and  roll  back  the  flood  of  savagery  and  the  coming 
of  friends  when  assured  that  the  Indians  could  no  longer  molest.  It  meant  uhe  establishment 
of  schools  and  churches  and  a  stable  form  of  government  fob  the  regulation  of  all  political 
and  economic,  placing  society  on  a  substancial  basis.  At  many  places  on  the  Kentucky  side 
of  the  river  people  sat  up  all  night  and  built  great  bonfires  of  logs  as  a  beacon  of 
welcome  and  good  will,  while  with  their  bugle  they  answered  the  salute  and  good  will.  They 
frequently  rowed  out  in  their  canoes  to  request  news  of  the  east  and  in  quest  of  friends 
known  to  be  on  their  way  to  the  west. 

It  was  on  this  craft  that  clear,  cool  morning  in  March  1790  that  Heathcoate  Pickett  I 
found  himself  with  his  wife,  Rachel,  two  sons  and  six  daughters  drifting  into  a  practically 
new  world.  Previous  experiences  in  boating  and  Indian  fighting  gave  him  prestige  and  as  he 
had  been  elected  second  in  command  he  stood  watch  when  it  came  his  time.  One  morning  after 
they  rounded  a  bend  he  saw  the  long  line  of  boats  ahead  and  behind  horn,  he  heard  the 
silvery  notes  of  the  bugle,  looked  at  the  great  stretches  of  timber land  unbroken  except 
here  and  there  where  the  settlers  had  cut  off  a  few  acres,  but  little  did  he  dream  that  the 
time  would  come  when  those  hills  and  valleys  would  be  denuded  of  their  timber  and  thousands 
of  happy  homes  would  locate  there  on, that  great  engineering  works  would  thread  the  country 
with  hands  of  steel,  that  its  bosom  a  mighty  commerce  and  gilded  palaces  would  float  on  its 
surface  faster  against  the  current  than  he  was  then  moving  with  it. 

In  less  than  two  weeks  the  Pickett  family  had  reached  Cincinnati  Ohio  coming  down  on  the 
spring  flood.  Cincinnati  was  a  miserable  little  shanty  town  of  only  a  few  inhabitants, 
mostly  soldaers.  There  were  however  many  people  located  on  the  land  in  the  vicinity, 
particularly  on  the  Ky.  side.  The  spring  flood  had  overflowed  the  loiter  of  the  town  and 
receding  waters  had  left  a  coating  of  mud  and  as  usual  in  frontier  towns  where  there  is  a 
floating  elation  and  many  soldiers,  there  were  many  gin  mills,  rowdy  houses,  and 
gambling  places.  Altogether  it  did  not  look  too  inviting  so  after  about  two  weeks  stay 
Heathcoate  I  decided  to  go  farther  down  the  river  and  if  he  did  find  a  suitable  location 
to  move  for  uhe  settlement  on  the  Ky  river  or  back  of  Louisville.  In  this  he  was  not 
alone  for  several  men  proposed  to  go  along  seeking  desirable  locations  for  themselves  but 
when  the  time  came  Heathcoate  I  did  not  look  for  other  prospectors.  Accordingly  the 
family  with  a  e  _:all  amount  of  clothing  and  a  few  tools  were  bundled  into  the  canoes  and 

a  start  was  made  in  the  morning,  that  afternoon  a  landing  was  made  on  high  ground  at  the 
mouth  of  Laughrgy  Creek.  There  was  a  long,  low  sandy  stretch  an  front  witn  a  small 

grass  plot  ~  s..nrd  running  back  in  the  timber  on  high  ground. 
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The  canoes  were  hauled  up  on  the  bank  and  camp  was  made  for  the  night.  It  happened  to  be 
on  the  battlefield  where  Col,  Laughery  and  his  men  had  been  slaughtered  several  years 
before,  part  of  the  battlefield  was  out  of  water  and  there  still  remained  evidence  of  the 
battle  in  the  shape  of  human  bones  scattered  about  consisting  of  broken  legs  and  arms  and 
crushed  skulls.  There  was  a  fine  lot  of  good  land  covered  with  timber  in  sight  but  the 
place  did  not  look  inviting  due  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not  want  to  live  on  a  battlefield 
where  so  many  were  massacred.  So  early  the  next  morning  the  canoes  were  launched,  the 
members  took  their  places  and  a  new  start  was  made.  Heathcoate  II  in  after  years  when 
coming  out  Of  Laughery  Creek  on  flatboats  would  look  over  the  country  and  recount  his 
experience  to  David  Froman,  ever  regretting  his  lost  opportunity  to  secure  a  fine  piece  of 
bottom  land  at  that  place.  David  Froman  was  living  in  1890  at  Albany,  Oregon  ana  as  he 
rode  the  old  Indian  Trails  and  worked  on  flatboats  with  Heathcoate  II  Froman  remembered 
many  stories  of  that  time  and  the  writer’s  brother,  H.  L.  Walden  jotted  a  great  many  of 
them  down. 


During  that  day  the  drifted  down  past  'where  Rising  Sun  is  located  and  where  Florence  now 
stands.  Past  great  stretches  of  fine  fertile  bottom  land  and  sloping  hills,  with  eagle 
eyes  cast  on  the  new  changing  scenes  when  some  time  in  the  afternoon  a  little  opening  was 
observed  in  the  timber  well  up  on  the  side  of  the  hill  indicating  a  glade.  As  they 
approached  it  seemed  to  expand,  indicating  a  considerable  savannas  and  to  uhe  observant 
eye  of  Heathcoate  I  it  looked  good  and  signal  was  at  once  made  to  land.  The  river  at  this 
point  cut  close  to  the  bank  so  there  was  little  or  no  bottom  land  or  swampy  ground  to 
cross.  Taking  his  gun  he  climbed  to  the  prarie  and  looked  about.  What  a  view  before  his 

vision.  There  ran  the  LaBelle  River  while  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  river  as  far  as 

he  could  see  were  covered  with  timber.  The  little  savannas  were  perhaps  nou  more  than  U  or 
5  acres  in  extent  carpeted  with  grass  with  patches  of  brush  through  which  the  deer  ran  so 

tame  they  would  hardly  get  out  of  his  way,  air  fragrant  with  spice  brush,  crab  apple  and 

red  but  just  starting  to  bloom  -  Eureka  -  he  exclaimed.  On  returning  to  the  canoes  every¬ 
thing  was  packed  up  to  the  prarie.  This  part  of  the  state  of  Virginia  was  settled  -  later 
to  be  called  Switzerland  Co.  The  white  man,  his  wife  and  children  are  henceforth  to  be 
part  of  this  very  soil.  Their  thoughts  that  first  night  as  they  slept  in  the  open,  beneath 
the  stars  on  the  old  Indian  trail  must  have  been  of  the  garden  which  would  be  enclosed  with 
pales  far  from  habitation,  where  they  could  cultivate  squash,  potatoes  and  corn.  Here  the 
family  slept  that  night  on  land  which  still  remained  in  the  condition  in  which  it  had  lain 
for  uncounted  centuries.  Here  was  the  black  forest  and  small  savannas  where  flowed  streams 
the  year  around  into  the  Ohio  River  and  with  its  vegetation  and  wild  animals  life  all 
these  were  charms  of  nature.  Dear  readers,  when  the  Picketts  gathered  around  the  campfire 
that  first  night  none  thought  of  the  part  they  would  play  in  the  history  of  Switzerland  Cty. 

In  a  few  days  a  rude  lean-to  shanty  of  round  poles  was  built  covered  with  leaves  and  bark 
into  which  the  Picketts  moved.  They  had  a  good  supply  of  water  for  just  below  where  the 
county  today  is  taking  gravel  from  a  pit,  is  a  spring  that  flows  the  year  around  and  no 
matter  how  hot  the  weather  the  water  bubbles  from  the  bank  clear  and  cool  and  close  to 
this  spring  lived  the  first  settlers  of  the  county  until  their  new  house  was  built.  Farther 
down  the  river  was  Bear  Island,  now  known  as  Vevay  Island  and  most  of  the  water  of  the 
Ohio  River  flowed  north  of  the  island  and  then  and  many  years  after  the  first  settlement 
the  flat  and  steamboat  went  between  the  Indiana  shore  and  the  island. 


"When  the  Picketts  came  the  current  of  the  Ohio  River  flowed  close  to  the  north  snore  and 
made  a  steep  bluff.  Here  the  Indians  from  the  Northern  part  of  the  state,  following  the 
trail  to  the  mouth  of  Plum  Creek  where  they  cross  the  river.  This  was  knows  as  the 
Shawnee  crossing  when  the  Indians  went  on  their  hunting  trips  the  central  part  ci  Ay.  It 
was  also  the  route  of  the  warring  Indians  (Shawnee)  from  the  north  who  went  south  to  meet 
their  antagonists.  The  Cherokees.  Each  of  these  tribes  tried  to  establish  villages  in  the 
central  part  of  Ky.  but  could  not  for  when  one  was  established  the  other  tribe  would  kill 
or  drive  their,  away.  Their  crossing  at  this  point  was  almost  stopped  when  the  Picketts  came 
for  the  w  L.x  man  had  taken  charge  of  the  Indian  hunting  grounds  in  Kentucky . 
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.  ..iter  the  arrival  of  the  Picketts,  they  moved  into  their  new  home.  This 
aiu  John  Francis  Dufour  "stood  100  ysacni  yards  from  the  spring  and  close  to  Muddy 
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Gut".  It  was  a  long  house  made  of  round  logs  chinked  and  plastered  over  the  chinking.  The 
chimney  was  built  on  the  side  next  to  the  hill  and  when  the  flood  came  in  1832  the  house 
in  Switzerland  Co.  today  is  almost  forgotten  but  the  chimney  was  standing  in  18U£.  It  is 
safe  to  say  this  cabin  at  the  mouth  of  Plum  Creek  was  the  only  one  between  Ft.  Finney  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Miami  River  and  Ft.  Steuben  (Jeffersonville,  Ind.)  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Ohio  River  where  people  on  passing  down  the  river  could  see  smoke  curling  from  the 
chimney  while  all  around  was  an  endless  sea  of  foliage.  The  Picketts  gained  all  their 
knowledge  from  the  outdoor  life  for  they  had  no  newspapers  of  books  to  read.  Tneir 
music  was  made  on  the  fiddle,  which  they  played  at  spinning  bees  frolics  where  they 
danced  the  quadrille  with  the  greatest  of  skill  in  those  days. 

The  furniture  was  home  made,  so  was  the  flax  and  woolen  cloth  of  the  cabin.  Rachel,  the 
wife  had  brought  her  reed  and  pewter  dishes.  The  loom  and  spinning  wheel  was  near  the 
xaxxx  large  fireplace.  Shoemakers  tools  in  the  corner  of  the  room;  here  the  Picketts 
made  their  moccasins,  deer  skin  hunting  shirts  and  a  cap  made  of  raccoon  or  fox  fur. 

In  the  Pickett  family  were  Heathcoate  I  the  father  Rachel,  the  mother;  two  sons, 

Heathcoate  II  and  James,  six  daughters,  Mary  (Polly),  Sally,  Rachel,  Eliza,  Nancy  and 
Keziah.  The  girls  were  budding  into  womanhood  and  to  the  humble  home  on  the  hillside  came 
the  young  gallants  from  far  and  near  a  courting  as  young  men  in  all  ages  have  been  wont 
to  do. 

Young  ladies  were  as  scarce  as  $20.00  gold  pieces  in  the  settlers  pocket  and  no  limit  to 
their  worth  while  the  young  bachelors  who  had  drifted  out  west  alone,  were  almost  as 
plentiful  as  congressional  garden  seed  in  the  spring  time  a  few  years  ago.  Thus  having  a 
house  full  of  girls,  Heathcoate  I  place  was  the  greatest  attraction  in  this  part  of  the 
wilderness.  Thither  the  young  men  came  a  wooing  and  when  they  had  won,  took  the  girl 
behind  them  on  the  horse  and  rode  away  to  their  new  home  in  the  forest.  Many  of  their 
descendants  live  in  Switzerland  Co.  to  this  day  while  many  are  scattered  all  over  the 
world  and  do  not  know  that  they  are  off-spring  from  this  large  pioneer  family.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  the  lives  of  their  after  lives  were  all  laid  in  pleasant  places  for  surely  they 
endured  much  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  happiness  and  success  of  those  who  were  to 
come  after  and  their  efforts  will  reach  down  through  the  ages. 

In  the  fall  following  their  location  came  an  Indian  scare.  A  few  redskins  were  known  to 
be  in  the  vicinity,  and  hearing  shooting  in  the  distance,  the  probability  of  Indians 
shooting  at  deer,  the  family  retired  to  the  house  and  arrangements  for  defense  begun  with 
sharp  lookout  for  the  savages  but  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  they  all  started  for  Kentucky. 
Heathcoate  I  could  not  take  all  of  his  family  in  boat  so  part  hid  in  the  willows  until  he 
made  the  second  trip.  At  this  stage  of  our  story  we  can  only  guess  where  was  Heathcoate  II. 
Had  he  gone  to  mill  or  Cincinnati,  and  besides  they  must  have  had  more  than  one  boat. 

Anyway  some  of  the  girls  could  row  a  canoe  just  as  good  as  a  man  unless  they  had  been 
married  and  had  left  home.  The  wife  and  children  were  secreted  in  a  hollow  tree  on  the 
Kentucky  bank  and  Heathcoate  I  returned  for  the  horses.  He  chose  to  land  at  an  infrequent 
spot  less  likely  to  be  watched  by  Indians.  He  became  very  cautious  and  moved  slowly,  the 
result  was  that  it  was  nearly  daylight  when  he  reached  the  hollow  tree  and  the  family  was 
much  pleased  of  course  at  his  return.  They  started  and  soon  reached  a  settlement  where 
they  rested  and  were  given  something  to  eat.  They  continued  the  journey  to  some  friends 
near  Lexington,  Ky.  and  a  month  later  Heathcoate  I  and  some  friends  came  back  and  found 
evidence  that  the  Indians  had  been  around  the  house  and  stole  some  articles.  Thus  you 
can  see  why  some  writers  say  he  came  in  1790  and  others  say  17 9$,  anyway  they  were 
compelled  >o  leave  many  times  but  he  evidently  called  it  his  home. 

At  first  Heathcoate  I  took  his  corn  to  the  mills  at  Lexington  and  Eardstown,  Ky.  to 
be  ground  but  in  1802  a  corn  mill  was  built  at  Hartford,  Ind.  But  to  have  wheat,  ground 
he  still  had  to  go  to  Ky.  taking  two  pack  horses  and  a  saddle  horse.  These  horses  he 
had  feoLtik  bought  from  the  sale  of  his  Pennsylvania  land.  William  Cotton  had  a  mill  on 
Indiana  Creek  and  to  be  sure  this  was  a  slow,  tedious  process.  Later,  Cotton  built  a 
water  mill  on  the  north  side  of  Indian  Creek  near  where  Bakes  built  their  new  dam;  this 
saved  hit  .y  ’idles  of  travel. 
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In  later  years  the  community  had  wheat  which  was  called  sick  wheat,  this  was  caused  by  so 
much  rain,  the  grain  was  partly  rotten,  then  for  a  few  years  the  smut  in  the  wheat  caused 
the  people  to  be  sick. 

One  cannot  help  feel  elated  when  he  finds  that  Patrick  Henry  was  the  first  governor  of  the 
land  at  the  mouth  of  Plum  Creek  where  the  Picketts  lived  and  without  changing  tne  position 
of  their  chair  in  front  of  the  fireplace  had  lived  in  two  states,  Virginia  and  Indiana, 
three  territories  of  the  Northwest,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Clark,  Dearborn,  Jefferson  and 
Switzerland  Counties.  This  was  all  done  in  less  than  twenty  five  years.  Some  time  about 
1800  Heathcoate  I  and  a  part  of  the  family  was  living  near  Madison,  Ind.  Just  why  he 
moved  from  P^um  Creek  and  left  the  two  sons  to  take  care  of  the  house  unless  for  fear  of 
the  Indians  stealing  his  children  or  it  might  have  been  that  his  feet  were  itching  to 
wander  into  new  land. 

We  are  unable  to  ascertain  when  and  where  all  of  the  Pickett  girls  were  married  but  we  do 
know  that  Polly,  one  of  the  oldest  o£,  the  girls,  married  John  White  who  took  her  back  to 
Cumberland  Cty,  Va.  Evidently  Polly  and  X  John  White  were  married  before  they  left  the 
east  and  it  might  have  been  that  others  of  the  family  were  married  and  came  with 
Heathcoate  I  and  Rachel  which  made  part  of  the  seven  families  that  left  on  the  flatboat. 

The  history  of  Switzerland  County  says  that  John  McCreary  married  Eleanor  Pickett  and 
Mrs.  Julia  Froman  Reinecky  took  a  statement  in  1895,  which  was  dictated  to  her  by 
Jonathan  Froman  which  says  Rachel  Pickett  married  John  McCreary.  Rachel  was  Jonathan's 
aunt  and  he  should  know  for  the  history  of  Switzerland  Cty.  has  a  great  many  errors  for 
the  ones  who  paid  received  the  best  write  up  in  history.  Rachel  and  John  went  uo  live  in 
Ky.  at  first  but  moved  back  to  Switzerland  Cty.  on  or  before  1800.  Rachel  died  in  1815; 
John  and  Rachel  had  three  children,  Rachel  (a  family  name),  Jane  and  Robert.  Rachel 
McCreary  married  her  cousin  Solomon  Froman  on  June  25,  1829. 

Jane  McCreary  married  James  Thruston,  Nov  22,  181;1  and  when  James  died  she  lived  for  a 
while  on  Indian  creek  till  the  house  burned  down  in  a  mysterious  way. 

Sallie  Pickett  married  Robert  Newton  and  they  had  a  son  named  George  Newton  who  married 
Lucretia  Drake  and  to  this  union  were  born  Diana  who  married  William  Silvers  June  8,  1839, 
Asa,  Delila  and  Robert  D.  Newton  who  was  on  the  steam  boat  that  blew  up  at  Carrollton,  Ky. 
which  broke  his  leg.  Asa  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Flynn  Nov.  20,  l81fL*  Their  children 
are  Ida,  who  married  Jerry  Whitton,  George  went  to  California,  Diana  was  an  old  maid. 

Emma  married  a  Brown,  Lucille  married  Frank  Jackson,  Belle  married  Lysander  Froman,  a  son 
of  Jonathan  Froman.  Asa  Newton  is  well  remenbered  to  this  day  for  it  was  he  who  was 
interested  in  the  Vevay  Mt.  Sterling  and  Versailles  turnpike. 

Eliza  Pickett  married  Robert  Drake  and  lived  for  awhile  in  Lexington,  Ky.  where  Benjamin 
Drake  was  born.  The  family  moved  to  Grants  Creek,  Ind.  Here  Enoch  Drake  was  born,  the 
first  white  child  born  in  Ohio  County,  Ind.  on  August  28,  1803* 

Mary  Pickett  married  Nicholas  Lientz,  this  being  the  first  wedding  in  Gallatin  Cty,  Ky., 
recorded,  vi„al  statistics  which  reads  married  Nicholas  Lientz  and  Mary  Pickett  by 
Rev.  Henry  Ogburn,  July  18,  1799*  Nicholas  was  born  July  17,  1779  and  died  says  Jack 
Neal,  June  I66I1  as  I  made  his  coffin.  Mary  and  Nicholas's  children  were  Rachel,  born 
May  6,  1800,  married  Feb.  28,  1818  to  Stevens  Day  and  their  descendants  were  Nige,  Marion 
and  Newt  Day  who  lived  near  Fairview,  Ind. 

Elizabeth  born  Oct.  2,  1803,  married  Sept.  12,  1822  to  John  Cole,  called  Black  John. 

William,  born  Jan.  1,  1806,  married  a  sister  of  Dr.  Joseph  Cole.  William  died  Mar.  16,  i860 
and  was  known  to  the  pioneers  as  the  man  that  dug  and  sold  sassafras  ir.  Vevay,  Ind.  One 
of  his  descendants  was  Isrel  Lientz  who  once  lived  near  the  Ben  Davis  place  on  Indian 
Creek  and  ..  .  cl^ldren  were  Charley,  Enoch,  Alva,  known  as  Bee,  Frank,  Elmer,  one  girl  who 
married  Ju  ^  Lester,  son  of  Daisy  Lester,  Lissie  who  married  an  Adams  and  Mary  (Polly) 
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born  December  31,  1808,  married  .February  13,  1830  to  James  Riley,  Jr.  Maria  born 
Dec.  6,  1811  married  Mar.  ll;,  1829  to  Abraham  Wainscott. 

Sarah  Ann  born  in  1813,  married  March  21,  1832  to  Silas  Cole,  who  was  born  in  1812  and 
the  only  child  that  we  know  of  was  Attorney  James  R.  Cole  of  Vevay,  Ind.,  born  June  26, 
18U9.  James  stated  he  often  heard  his  mother  say  that  when  us  children  were  small 
father  (Heathcoate  I)  would  carry  them  far  into  the  woods  to  hide  when  the  Indians  were 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Lucinda  Lientz  marrie d  John  Spears  who  was  killed  in  the  Civil  War. 

Lucretia  Rebecca  married  May  22,  1838  to  Michael  Cole.  Michael  was  a  saloon  keeper  in 
Mt.  Sterling.  Their  children  first  was  Thomas  Cole  who  died  during  the  war  between  the 
states.  Art  Cole,  George  Cole,  married  a  Shadday,  Andrew  (Called  Dune)  married  a  Willis 
and  Belle  Cole  married  a  Stark.  0n§  of  Thomas*  Boys  was  Milton  Cole  who  married  for 
his  first  wife  Susan  Tower  and  they  had  a  son  named  Milton  Cole,  Jr.  Milton,  Sr*s 
second  wife  was  Mattie  Tompkins  and  their  children  are  Fred,  Charley  and  Thomas. 

v 

Milton  Cole,  Jr.  is  a  great  grandson  of  Lucretia  Lientz  and  he  married  Edith  Tompkins, 
a  great-granddaughter  of  Alhanna  Lientz  and  their  children  are  Eugene  and  Robert.  It 
was  through  the  kind  help  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Cole  that  the  history  of  the  Leintz 
family  has  been  traced. 

Alhanna  (Kane)  Lientz  married  Matilda  Cole  and  their  children  are  Malen,  married  Mary 
Lee;  William  married  Allie  Nave;  Morton  married  Lulu  Morris;  John  married  Lulu  Lock; 

Albert  marriage  unknown;  Chester  married  Carrie  Schumitz,  Josephine  married  William. 
Tompkins;  Angelin  married  James  Brindley;  Ella  married  John  Wagon;  Julia  married  Ralph 
Cotton  of  Mt.  Sterling;  Martha  married  David  Leep;  Nora  married  Chester  Leland  and 
Christie  married  Leonard  Sodder. 

Josephine  and  William  Tompkins’  children  are  Harry,  Edwin,  Charley,  Edith,  Dawson,  Mort, 
Lulu,  Mattie  and  Tillie  who  married  Demus  Manuel  and  their  children  are  Lloyd  Manuel  and 
Minnie  Manuel  Richter. 

It*s  been  the  object  of  the  writer  to  bring  one  branch  of  the  family  of  Mary  Pickett  and 
Nicholas  Lientz  down  to  present  day  and  enable  the  other  branches  of  the  family  to  connect 
their  relationship  to  each  other.  The  Pickett  and  Lientz  family  in  all  probabilities  has 
the  largest  number  of  descendants  of  any  family  in  the  county  for  it  seems  as  all  the 
Coles  are  related.  In  the  century  that  has  passed  so  many  have  lost  the  records  of  their 
anchestors. 

One  time  when  Heathcoate  I  was  away  taking  some  grain  to  the  mill  in  Kentucky  before  the 
year  1800,  some  redskins  suddenly  appeared;  Rachel  hardly  had  time  to  gather  the  children 
into  the  house  and  bar  the  door.  The  Indians  tried  to  get  in  but  in  failing  they  became 
very  noisy  and  rude  making  a  display  of  arms  and  knives.  Through  a  chink  in  the  wall 
they  could  see  the  Indians  at  the  grindstone  sharpening  their  knives  and  tomahawks  and 
making  war  like  gestures  when  suddenly  the  Indians  let  out  a  loud  whoop  and  disappeared. 
Rachel  fearing  a  ruse  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  get  them  to  open  the  door,  sat 
huddled  with  the  family,  breathlessly  awaiting  the  attack.  The  suspense  was  finally 
broken  by  the  sound  of  a  white  man’ s  voice  at  the  door  which  they  recognized  as  that  01 
Mr.  Hall,  a  friend  who  had  noted  the  war-like  attitude  of  the  Indians  and  had  hastily 
crossed  the  river  to  their  rescue.  One  of  the  Indians  had  seen  him  crossing  and  gave  the 
alarm  and  the  whole  force  hastily  dissappeared.  Hall  was  an  old  Indian  fighter  01  whom 
all  the  Indians  were  afraid  and  they  might  well  have  been.  Some  years  oeiore  Hall  2  had 
settled  on  the  Kentucky  River  and  one  time  that  he  had  been  away  from  home,  just  as 
Pickett  had  been  on  this  occasion  and  returned  to  find  the  murdered  remains  of  his  entire 
family  in  uhe  smoldering  remains  of  his  cabin.  So  he  had  taken  the  oath  just  as  many 

other  men  —_d  done  on  similar  occasions  never  to  spare  the  life  of  an  Indian  as  long  as  he 
was  able  to  draw  a  bead.  Hall  took  up  the  trail  of  the  Indians  and  followed  them  until 
was  assured  that  they  had  left  the  vicinity  before  he  returned. 
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When  the  Indians  left  this  part  of  the  state.  Hall  said  he  was  lonely  without  the  Indians 
to  shoot  at  so  one  day  he  gathered  up  his  belongings,  packed  them  on  a  horse,  bade  his 
friends  goodbye  and  set  out  for  Illinois  Country.  He  was  never  heard  of  again  and  he 
probably  ended  his  weary  existence  on  the  prarier  of  Illinois.  Heathcoate  I  and  his 
family  had  maintained  a  close  watch  for  Indians  sulking  through  the  woods  and  many  times 
on  their  approach  were  forced  to  fly  for  safety,  only  talcing  the  clothes  they  wore  or  that 
they  could  carry  in  their  hands.  Several  times  his  cabin  was  entered  by  Indians  and 
robbed  of  whatever  they  could  carry  away.  Many  times  the  white  people  of  the  vicinity 
would  come  to  his  house  for  a  fort  until  the  Indians  could  be  driven  away.  Time  after 
time  they  were  afraid  to  open  the  door  in  the  day  and  would  slip  out  to  get  away  under 
the  cover  of  darkness  of night. 

Some  time  about  1795  or  1796  there  came  to  the  home  of  Heathcoate  I  a  dashing  young  man 
with  good  appearance,  his  wearing  apparel  made  him  well  groomed,  hair  in  colonial  style, 
silver  buckles  on  his  shoes,  knee  pants  with  silver  buckles  on  the  side  of  each  knee. 

This  was  Paul  Fromann  (later  changed  his  name  to  Froraan) .  Heathcoate  I  was  living  near 
where  Madison,  Ind.  is  today  and  he 'had  taken  his  daughter  Keziah  (the  writer’s  Great¬ 
grandmother)  to  the  Ohio  River  and  ferried  her  across  the  river  to  Kentucky  where  she 
went  to  visit  some  friends  and  to  attend quilting  bee.  It  was  arranged  that  these 
friends  were  to  ferry  her  back  to  the  north  shore  at  a  certain  time  in  the  afternoon, 
when  Paul  Froman  learned  that  her  father  was  to  meet  her,  he  just  volunteered  to  go. 

He  went  alone  and  met  Keziah  at  the  river  bank  and  she  was  pleased  to  be  sure,  what 
young  lady  is  not  pleased  to  meet  a  handsome  young  stranger  under  such  circumstances? 

But  you  will  say,  was  she  not  afraid;  not  at  all;  friends  were  few  and  afar  between. 

The  hospitality  folks  of  that  day  always  welcomed  a  stranger  and  provided  the  best 
entertainment  possible.  Besides,  was  he  not  leading  her  own  good  saddle  has;  horse. 
Hastily  mounting,  she  set  off  through  the  forest  and  led  him  a  merry  chase  until  they 
drew  up  at  the  Pickett* s  door.  Paul  stayed  several  days  with  the  family  and  then  went 
back  to  Ky.  but  returned  and  in  a  short  time  Keziah  and  Paul  were  married.  They  lived 
in  Ky.  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ky.  River  a  short  time.  One  day  about  1801  or  1802,  Mr. 

Hall,  the  Hall  already  mentioned  in  this  article,  went  to  Froman  and  wanted  a  canoe*  It 
had  been  loaned  to  a  neighbor  and  could  not  be  had.  Froman  made  a  large  bureau  of  oak 
for  his  wife  and  Hall  asked  to  use  two  of  the  drawers  for  a  canoe  icks  which  was  granted. 

Hall  fastened  them  together  and  with  a  paddle  made  from  a  piece  of 
plank  he  paddled  across  the  river.  After  a  few  hours  a  shot  was  heard  from  across  the 
river  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  seen  recrossing  the  river.  He  brought  back  the  fresh 
scalp  of  a  Shawnee.  Hall  had  seen  the  Indian  on  the  Indiana  side  and  knowing  him  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  community,  had  converted  him  to  the  class  of  a 
good  Indian. 

Heathcoate  (I)  moved  from  Jefferson  County  to  near  the  McMackin  Place  where  William 
Cotton  lived  and  when  the  squatters  were  forced  t-o  move  from  Indian  Creek,  William  Cotton 
moved  to  the  old  Graham  place  below  Mt.  Sterling.  Paul  Froman  moved  to  the  place  now 
owned  by  Leland  Wiley  and  Heathcoate  I  Pickett  and  Rachel  to  the  old  Ogle  place  now  owned 
by  Alfred  Aldred.  While  he  was  living  on  this  farm  an  Indiana  came  to  visit  Heathcoate  I 
and  during  their  talk  he  saw  that  something  was  bothering  the  Indian.  Thinking  that  the 
Indiana  was  hungry  he  got  something  for  him  to  eat  and  while  they  were  eating  dinner  the 
Indian  told  Heathcoate  I  that  he  loved  him  and  wanted  to  go  hunting  with  him  so  that  he 
could  shoot  him  and  see  him  die  easy  as  the  Indians  were  going  to  murder  all  of  the  whites 
and  he  was  afraid  they  would  burn  him  at  the  stake  and  he  could  not  bear  to  see  him  die 
such  as  awful  death. 

The  germ  of  civilization  when  the  Pickett’s  came  to  Switzerland  Cty  was  nothing  more  than 
the  fruit  which  had  ripened  in  the  British  Island  and  with  the  countries  along  tne 
Atlantic  coast  of  western  Europe  and  the  religious  colonies  along  the  eastern  coast  o^. 
North  America,  all  of  the  rest  of  the  world  was  considered  heathens  by  the  people  of 
Western  Europe. 
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So  when  a  man  plunged  into  the  forest  of  North  America  the  different  nationalities  and 
religious  creeds  were  forgotten  and  he  depended  on  his  neighbor  for  help*  It  was  the 
mixing  caldron  of  what  was  to  be  the  freatest  nation  on  the  earth  where  men  of  different 
views  and  where  inventions  and  discoveries  came  fast  to  the  outside  world  because  they  had 
more  freedom.  There  is  not  a  community  and  that  includes  Switzerland  Cty  but  what  gave  to 
the  world  something  new  and  enabled  the  people  to  do  work  on  a  larger  scale.  Wave  after 
wave  of  emigrants  came  to  America  from  175>0  to  185>0  consisting  of  English,  Welsh,  French, 
Huguenots,  Germans,  Scotch  and  Irish.  Through  Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania  where 
Heathcoate  I  Pickett  lived  was  the  main  thoroughfare  and  the  town  of  Bedford  was  a  great 
trading  post  at  that  time. 

Homes  were  needed  and  it  is  thought  that  the  Swedish  settlers  in  Delaware  may  have 
originated  the  log  houses  as  it  was  not  known  to  the  British  Isles  or  the  Indians.  Logs 
were  cut  into  where  the  windows  were  to  be  and  oil  paper  was  put  over  the  opening,  when 
Indians  were  in  the  neighborhood  the  windows  could  be  barricaded  by  solid  wooden  shutters 
from  the  inside.  To  gain  the  loft  p'pgs  were  placed  in  the  logs,  split  boards  for  the 
floors.  Bear  hides  and  buffalo  robes  for  bedding  but  these  soon  became  a  haunt  for  fleas. 

Let  us  see  how  far  the  world  has  progressed  at  the  time  the  Picketts  came  to  Switzerland 
Cty.  They  were  cutting  their  wheat  with  a  sickle  which  was  used  by  the  ancient  Israelites. 
Their  plow  was  a  wooden  mould  board  just  a  little  better  than  the  Romans  used.  Pickett 
threshed  his  wheat  by  using  a  flail  or  by  treading  which  was  used  by  the  Egyptians.  So 
it’s  easy  to  see  there  had  not  been  much  progress  in  all  these  many  years  up  to  this  time. 

Heathcoate  wTas  living  on  the  old  Ogle  farm  near  Mt.  Sterling,  Ind.,  and  it  -was  here  he 
died  sometime  about  1820  and  is  buried  on  the  Ogle  or  Aldred  farm  just  opposite  uhe  Ogle 
lane  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  as  one  goes  to  Vevay.  The  Pickett  boys  were  forced 
off  the  land  at  the  mouth  of  Plum  Creek  but  they  were  living  farther  up  the  river  near  Log 
Lick  Creek  and  Rachel  the  mother  went  to  live  with  Heathcoate  II  and  James  III. 


For  the  past  fifty  years  it  has  always  puzzled  writers  where  Heathcoate  was  laid  to  rest, 
some  said  Mt.  Sterling,  others  said  Fairview  and  still  others  said  Jennings  Cty.  all 
right  for  Heathcoate  I  is  buried  on  the  Ogle  farm.  Heathcoate  II  is  buried  in  Lee  Cemetery 
and  Heathcoate  III  the  son  of  James  III  Pickett  is  buried  at  Zenas  in  Jennings  Cty,  Ind. 


In  the  old  days  before  cemeteries  were  established  when  a  family  had  lost  a  dear  one,  they 
were  generally  buried  in  the  front  yard  or  near  by  on  the  farm.  Take  what  is  known  as  the 
Dodd  farm  today,  there  is  one  and  possibly  two  buried  in  the  front  yard  where  the  first 
cabin  stood.  Now  let  us  take  the  families  of  the  Nelsons,  Browns,  Jones  and  Harpers  all 
lived  on  adjoining  farms  and  all  had  their  burying  grounds  on  the  home  place  not  far  from 
the  home  and  when  Heathcoate  I  died  there  were  no  community  burying  places. 


When  the  Picketts  came  to  live  in  the  Ohio  territory  there  were  wild  plum  trees  above  where 
the  Brown  mill  stood  on  Plum  Creek,  while  farther  up  the  creek  was  an  island  which  was 
covered  with  beech  and  sugar  trees.  In  this  thicket  and  groove  lived  a  large  band  of 
Indians  that  were  not  hostile.  Most  of  them  lived  in  huts  of  bark,  poles,  sticks  and  straw 
but  some  had  their  wigwans  of  skins  and  hides.  These  Indians  lived  here  long  after  the 
Picketts  came  and  Heathcoate  II  helped  move  them  north  when  the  government  took  charge  oi 
their  land. 


Hog  Run  at  uhe  mouth  of  Plum  Creek  received  its  name  from  the  number  of  wild  hogs  found 
along  its  course.  These  hogs  had  strayed  away  from  the  settlers  and  once  lost  in  the  woods 
never  returned  as  there  was  a  great  quantity  of  food  found  along  the  sure  am  such  as  the 
fruit  of  the  oak  and  beech  trees  which  kept  them  alive.  Along  the  stream  it  was  so  dense 
with  trees  and  brush  that  it  was  hard  for  a  man  to  penetrate* 


Rachel  Pickett  in  her  declining  years  was  living  with  her  son  at  Pickeeus 
this  place  the  first  housewife  of  Switzerland  Cty  passed  on  and  is  buried 
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Cemetery  near  Fairview,  Ind.  On  the  monument  is  carved,  "Rachel  Pickett  born  11-15-17U7  - 
Died,  U-19-1827"*  So  here  rests  the  first  white  mother  of  our  county.  Words  cannot  express 
the  praise  of  these  pioneer  women  and  we  are  apt  to  overlook,  and  give  all  the  credit  to 
the  men,  Rachel  had  fought  and  toiled  to  make  this  first  rude  home  in  the  country  the 
dearest  place  on  earth  and  in  making  this  home  she  learned  to  love  it,  Rachel  stood  by  her 
rougher,  stronger  companion  knowing  the  difficulties  of  a  long  journey  down  the  Ohio  River 
into  a  wild  and  hostile  land,  so  let  us  not  forget  her. 


When  you  speak  of  the  first  settlers  of  Switzerland  Co.  one  will  have  to  include  the  whole 
Pickett  family  and  as  Mary  Pickett  a  daughter  of  Heathcoate  I  was  married  to  John  Shite,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  one  of  seven  families  that  left  Pittsburg,  Pa.  on  the  flat 
boat  for  it  was  only  a  few  years  till  Mary  and  John  went  to  Cumberland  2  Co,  Va.  which 
accounts  for  nine  in  the  family  when  the  first  census  was  taken.  Anyway  the  mother  and  six 
girls  were  the  first  white  females  in  Switzerland  County. 


William  Cotton  and  wife,  Johnson  Brown  and  wife,  Paul  Froman  and  Nicholas  Lientz  came  to 
the  North  Territory  about  the  same  time.  Lientz  had  married  Keziah' s  sister.  Cotton  had  m 
married  Froman' s  sister,  Brown  had  married  Cotton's  sister  and-  Froman  had  married  Rachel’s 
sister  and  they  were  squatters  on  land  near  what  is  known  as  the  McMakin  place  on  Indian 
Creek  and  here  Mary  (Polly)  froman  the  first  white  female  child  was  born  in  Switzerland  Co. 
in  l80li.  This  part  of  the  history  will  be  omitted  because  it  was  given  in  the  xn  story  of 
Nathan  Walden  and  in  the  paper  of  Jan.  8,  19U8. 


The  buffalo  were  never  very  plentiful  due  to  the  lack  of  feed  for  the  country  was  heavily 
wooded  and  they  had  disappeared  when  the  Picketts  arrived.  Hunters  from  Ky.  frequently 
crossed  the  river  and  went  into  Central  Ind.  over  the  old  Indian  trail  in  pursuit  of  large 
game.  Trouble  with  the  Indians  often  arose  over  encroachment  of  their  hunting  grounds  and 
several  Kentuckians  are  known  to  have  gone  into  Central  Indiana  to  hunt  who  never  returned. 
This  trouble  coupled  with  the  scarcity  of  game  soon  put  an  end  to  these  excursions.  At 
first  elk  were  plentiful  and  the  hunters  turned  their  attention  to  this  species  of  large 
game  and  in  a  few  years  the  elk  too  had  disappeared  from  the  haunts  along  the  river  and 
its  reasonably  certain  by  some  writers  there  were  no  elk  in  the  county  in  1805>. 

At  this  time  let  us  review  a  man  who  is  known  only  by  hearsay  as  the  the  beginning  of 
Switzerland  Co.  Heathcoate  Pickett  II  came  with  his  father  and  made  his  home  just  above 
Vevay  on  the  river  bank  until  he  was  forced  to  move.  As  stated  in  this  article  he  was  a 
Revolutionary  War  veteran  from  Penn,  serving  in  the  militia  when  he  was  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  old.  In  woodcraft  he  excelled  the  Indians  and  possible  no  one  equaled  him 
in  Indiana.  As  a  hunter  he  was  an  excellent  shot  and  made  many  trips  in  which  he  would  be 
gone  several  weeks  at  a  time.  In  the  woods  on  the  Walden  homestead  where  two  branches  of 
a  creek  came  together,  there  was  a  small  plot  of  ground,  level  and  twenty  feet  across  on 
which  several  large  beech  trees  grew,  on  the  north  side  of  one  of  these  trees  was  carved 
an  Indian  who  held  a  tomahawk  in  his  right  hand  and  above  his  head  ready  to  throw;  on 
the  south  side  was  carved  in  large  initials  H.P.  and  just  below  it  the  letter  B  and  my 
father,  H.  C.  Walden  told  the  writer  he  was  told  that  Boone  and  Pickett  made  the  letters 
fifty  years  ago  on  one  took  interest  in  those  things  so  when  the  timber  was  sold  the 
initials  were  erased  forever.  As  a  carpenter  he  build  many  houses  for  the  settlers  and  when 
it  comes  to  flatboats  he  was  tops.  He  would  hew  or  rip  a  tulip  tree  into  planks , no  easy 
job  in  those  days.  As  a  blacksmith  he  made  his  own  iron  pins  or  nails  by  pounding  into 
the  shape  that  was  required.  As  a  trader  he  bought  the  produce  to  load  his  flatboat.  Other 
people  trusted  him  with  their  goods  to  be  delivered  in  New  Orleans  and  when  sold  carried 
home  the  proceeds  and  charged  a  small  amount  for  delivery.  As  a  navigator  he  guided  the 
flatboats  over  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  River  past  snags  of  tree  tops  and  banks  where  the 
river  came  close  to  the  shore.  As  a  tailor  he  made  his  own  weraing  apparel  out  of  deer 
skins  which  were  soft  and  white.  As  a  doctor  he  used  herbs  of  the  forest  which  his  mother 
and  grandmother  had  taught  him,  for  medicine  had  not  made  very  much  progress  and  it  was 
every  man  for  himself.  As  a  manufacturer  he  knew  the  art  of  making  gun  powder  and 
completed  this  many  times  when  he  was  unable  to  obtain  the  product.  As  a  shoemaker  he 

made  his  boots  from  raw  hides  and  his  moccasins  from  deer  skin.  As  a  meterologist  he  was 
clever  in  what  would  happen  during  the  day.  As  a  guide  the  government  used  him  on  many 

occasions.  As  a  cooper  he  made  tubs  and  buckets  and  when  he  became  too  old  to  build  flat 
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boats  he  made  barrels  which  were  filled  with  onions,  apples  and  potatoes  which  were  sent  to 
New  Orleans  to  be  sold* 


Heathcoate  II  was  a  typical  frontier  man,  with  his  moccasin  for  shoes  and  buck  skin  hunting 
\j±th  fringe  around  the  sleeves  and  waist,  buckskin  breeches  ana  a  cap  hung  o/or  hiu 
shoulder  by  a  strap  made  of  coonskin,  a  pouch  made  of  deer  skin  which  held  bullets  and  a 
piece  of  tallow  to"  keep  the  long  flint  lock  rifle  from  rusting  in  damp  weather.  What  a 
picture  as  he  stood  with  his  dog  at  his  feet  gazing  over  the  panorama  of  Switzerland  oO# 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  man  ever  equalled  him,  not  even  Daniel  Boone.  He  was  captured 
by  the  Indians  for  several  years  and  had  narrow  escapes  from  the  red  skins  and  fights  with 
bears  and  catamounts.  Boone  and  Pickett  went  on  many  hunting  tripo  3.1  icx  neathcouue  II  wuo 
sorry  when  Boone  said,  ntoo  many  people  around  me"  (he  was  living  in  Gallatin  Cty.  Xy. 
across  from  Florence)  and  Boone  left  to  parts  where  there  was  more  game.  But  Heathcoate 
had  no  one  to  take  down  his  stories  in  later  years. 

With  one*s  imagination  can’t  yousee  that  pioneer  stalking  through  the  still  forest,  while 
a~l  1  around  him  were  many  kn  kinds  of  Ywilo.  flowers  andhigh  above  his  head  the  tulip,  lime, 
dogwood  and  redbud  with  many  colors  all  in  bloom  giving  a  scented  odor. 

Catamounts  and  bears  were  very  plentiful  in  Switzerland  Cty.  many  years  aftei  the  . icketos 
came  and  Heathcoate  II  shot  six  bears  without  changing  his  position  at  the  bear  wallow  just 
east  of  Jacksonville,  Ind.  on  the  farm  once  owned  by  Harvey  McClintock.  One  large, 
ferocious  specimen  he  failed  to  kill  with  the  first  shot  and  when  cnarge^,  beat  a  hasty 
pgtneat  to  reload.  In  his  hurry  he  tailed  to  load  properly  and  the  second,  shoo  on_i_y 
infuriated  the  bear  all  the  more  and  when  charging  the  second  time  used  his  nt.jQo.^ng  kmfx 
with  a  telling  effect  but  not  until  he  had  been  almost  denuded  of  his  clothing  by  the  claws 
of  the  bear.  The  bears  had  been  troubling  them  so  much  that  he  had  determined  to  clean  them 
out  and  that  summer  and  fall  he  killed  over  twenty  bears  on  this  wallow  and  on  another  one 
just  west  of  Jacksonville,  Ind. 

Deer  were  very  plentiful  up  until  183!?  and  were  still  to  be  found  occasionally  a  low  years 
later.  We  quote  an  interview  with  John  Francis  Dufour  who  said,  "The  deer  were  nearly 
killed  off  during  the  year  of  183!?.  A  great  sleet  came  on  top  01  uhe  snow  ana  when  the 
deer  tried  to  climb  the  hill,  would  slide  back  into  the  hollows  and  people  used^clubs  to 
kill  them.  My  father  and  I  the  following  year  were  in  a  skiff  below  the  Vevay  Island  when 
we  saw  a  deer  being  chased  by  dogs.  The  dogs  had  started  it  down  by  the  Schenck  pond. 

It  ran  into  the  river  and  was  swimming  to  the  Ky.  shore.  I  rowed  the  ooat  while  father 
lassoed  it  and  pulled  it  into  the  skiff  where  father  cut  its  throat. 

Wild  turkeys  were  so  plentiful  that  it  did  not  pay  to  hunt  them  when  they  could  be  bought 
at  such  low  prices.  Turkeys  were  killed  and  cured  in  brine  then  shipped  in  carrels  to  «. 
town  along  the  river.  Beavers  were  nearly  all  caught  by  trappers  beiore  the  ricxetts  came 
and  the  Indians  would  say  "anyone  can  catch  beavers  let  white  man  catch.'1  There  was  plenty 
of  racoons,  mink,  pheasants  and  grouse.  The  panthers  and  wolves  were  numerous  when  the 
first  settlers  came  and  were  hated  by  the  pioneers  as  being  dangerous  and  preaatory  and 
the  hunters  gave  them  their  special  attention  as  bounties  were  ofiered  for  their  scalps, 
so  with  an  occasional  exception  there  were  not  many  left  after  1620.  When  a  wo  1j.  was 
killed  there  wTas  a  form  which  a  hunter  had  to  swear  to  in  order  to  get  his  bounty  of  two 
dollars.  This  form  is  original.  State  of  Indiana  -  Switzerland  County. 


Personally  appeared  Heathcoate  Pickett,  a  man  of  lawful  age  who  being  duly  sworn  according 
to  law  depcseth  and  faith,  that  the  wolf  scalp  produced  by  you  now  was  taken  from  a  wolf 
killed  in  this  county  and  within  8  miles  of  some  one  of  the  settlements  thereoi  and  witnin 
thirty  days  past,  and  that  he  believeth  such  wolf  from  which  it  was  oaken  was  over  the  ago 
of  six  months  and  that  he  has  not  spared  the  life  of  any  wolf  or  wolves  in  his  power  00  kill 
with  the  design  to  increase  the  breed  thereof. 

his 

Heathcoate  X  Pickett 
mark 

Sworn  to  ana  subscribed  before  me  this  21st  day  of  May  18  3U* 

Edward  Patton,  Clerk • 
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Bears  killed  a  cow  in  sight  of  the  Pickett  house  but  Heathcoate  II  was  able  to  get  two  or 
three,  at  another  time  the  wolves  cut  the  ligaments  in  the  horse1 s  legs  and  horse  could  not 
walk. 

Heathcoate  II  gave  up  the  making  of  gun  powder  and  well  should  he  for  tradition  has  it  a 
powder  maker  that  lived  on  Indian  Creek  who  with  his  wife  were  blown  up  in  their  cabin  by 
the  powder  sifting  from  the  drying  room  in  the  loft  to  the  hearth. 

In  1795  Spain  granted  the  U.S.  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River,  but  in  Oct,  1802 
Spain  suspended  this  right  and  subjected  Americans  to  the  right  of  seizure  and  heavy  toll 
with  insults  and  search.  During  April  1803  the  full  rights  were  again  restored  to  the 
Americans  and  in  the  same  month  Spain  ceded  Louisiana  to  France  which  in  a  few  days 
transferred  the  ownership  to  the  U.S.  These  three  events  occurred  in  1803«  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  western  people  knew  no  bounds  and  settlement  in  the  new  territory  was  greatly 
increased  and  trade  and  commerce  stimulated  to  a  wonderful  degree.  Heathcoate  II  built  his 
first  flat  boat  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1803  at  the  mouth  of  Plum  Creek  and  was  floated 
into  the  Ohio  River  on  the  spring  high  water  of  l80i|>  taken  to  the  Kentucky  River  and  up 
stream  some  distance,  loaded  with  flax,  tobacco,  wheat  sd  and  corn  and  went  to  New  Orleans 
with  Pickett  as  pilot.  Prices  were  exceptionally  good  and  on  his  return,  built  another 
boat  for  the  same  parties.  The  first  boat  was  called  Oreleans  and  it  was  a  small  one, 
fastened  together  with  oak  and  locust  pins,  hardly  any  iron  was  being  used  in  its 
construction. 

The  Orleans  was  built  like  a  coal  barge  is  built  today,  not  pointed  at  the  ends  whip  sawed, 
decking  and  planking,  hewed  gunwhales  from  tulip  trees  grown  at  the  mouth  of  Plum  Creek, 
housing  made  of  split  stuff  and  what  caulking  was  with  hemp  and  tow  brought  from  the  Ky. 
River.  Tar  and  pitch  was  obtained  from  a  trading  boat  from  Pittsburg.  On  looking  over 
articles  that  have  been  written  it  is  hard  to  say  how  many  boats  he  built  and  how  many 
trips  he  made  but  it  is  a  fact  some  of  the  flat  boats  were  built  for  other  parties  and 
whether  he  built  17  or  30  it's  enough  to  give  him  a  reputation  as  a  ship  builder.  The  first 
boat  was  built  as  soon  as  the  Mississippi  River  was  opened  to  navigation.  The  first  few 
trips  he  walked  the  1700  miles  from  New  Orleans  and  carried  the  money  which  he  received  for 
the  produce.  Heathcoate  II  traveled  20  to  30  miles  per  day  and  at  the  rate  would  beat  the 
people  who  went  by  canoes  several  months.  The  Orleans  was  the  first  flatboat  built  in 
Switzerland  Cty.  Ind.  and  as  soon  as  himself  and  neighbors  produced  more  than  they  could 

consume  locally,  faster  did  he  build  boats.  You  might  say,  how  did  he  get  through  the 

Indian  country.  That  was  easy  for  as  previously  mentioned  he  knew  the  Choctaw  and  Cherokee 
language  and  with  his  large  ears,  that  was  a  sign  of  their  tribe. 

At  the  time  he  made  his  first  trips  there  were  no  robbers  in  the  cross  country  routes. 

Some  times  he  would  buy  a  horse  and  ride  home  in  company  with  other  men  of  his  acquaintance 

to  guard  again  st  thieves.  One  time  he  was  drugged  and  sat  up  all  night  whittling  with  his 
hunting  knife  to  keep  awake  while  his  companions  went  to  sleep.  He  was  friendly  with  the 

Indians  and  as  a  rule  had  no  trouble  with  them  although  at  times  he  had  some  narrow  escapes. 

He  often  told  of  an  incident  coming  home  from  New  Orleans.  One  night  the  Indians  stole 

their  horses  but  they  followed  them  and  found  the  horses  and  while  Pickett  was  untieing  the 

horses  an  Indian  ran  out  with  a  large  knife  and  struck  at  him,  cutting  his  upper  lip  to  the 
bone.  Heathcoate  II  knocked  him  down  and  took  the  knife  away  from  him.  At  this  time  the 
chief  came  along  and  held  up  two  fingers  which  meant  two  dollars  apiece  for  the  horses  which 
they  paid  to  get  them  back.  Heathcoate  II  at  different  times  lived  and  hunted  with  this 
Indians  and  was  always  treated  as  one  of  them  except  at  night  they  would  not  let  him  sleep 
on  the  same  side  of  the  log  where  the  fire  was  burning,  so  one  night  to  have  some  fun  after 
sleep  had  locked  the  senses  of  the  Indians,  he  picked  up  some  hot  coals  of  fire  and 
scattered  over  them  and  then  quickly  covered  up  in  his  blankets.  This  caused  s  commotion 
with  the  Indians  as  they  thought  the  whites  were  after  them  or  the  world  was  coming  to  an 
end  until  told  he  was  just  playing  a  joke  on  them.  Heathcoate  II  did  not  build  all  his 
boats  at  the  mouth  of  Plum  Creek.  David  Froman  made  trips  with  him  to  New  Orleans  and  had 
helped  him  build  boats  at  Milton  then  in  Dearborn  Co.,  Ind.  said;  "We  built  two  flatboats 

at  Milton,  the  dam  in  high  water,  but  if  the  boats  struck  the  dam  in  going  over  they  would 
dam  the  shoot  in  no  uncertain  language".  David  Froman  was  a  son  of  Jacob  Froman  who  was  a 
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brother  of  Christina  Cotton  and  Paul  Froman  of  Switzerland  Co.  who  went  from  Dearborn  Co. 

Ind.  to  Illinois  and  later  to  Oregon  over  the  old  Indian  Trail,  and  every  little  detail  of 
his  early  life  was  deeply  burned  in  his  memory. 

Broad  daylight  shrieking  with  fiendish  delight  was  more  than  they  could  stand.  Heathcoate  II 
quieted  the  crew,  then  taking  his  dory  and  one  man,  rowed  over  and  boarded  the  first  steam¬ 
boat  on  the  Ohio  River  (The  New  Orleans)  and  went  down  the  river  a  few  miles  leaving  the 
steamer  and  waited  for  his  flatboat  to  float  down.  The  steamboat  appeared  the  next  morning 
but  it  did  not  frighten  the  crew  badly.  The  steamer  had  tied  up  for  the  night  and  the 
flatboat  had  passed  it  without  being  noticed  by  the  crew.  Sometimes  Pickett  was  hired  to 
take  other  flatboats  over  the  falls  at  Louisville  after  whicn  he  returned  to  Switzerland  Cty. 

On  December  16,  1811  there  was  a  severe  earthquake  felt  from  New  Orleans  to  Canada  and  as 
far  east  as  Boston.  It  was  about  ten  times  as  severe  as  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and 
if  it  would  have  happened  today,  St.  Louis  would  be  leveled  to  the  ground.  Heathcoate  II 
was  on  the  Mississippi  River  when  the  quake  occured  just  below  New  Madrid,  Mo.  Mr.  Cyrus 
Brown  who  was  bornin  Switzerland  county  talked  to  Mr.  Pickett  who  said:  "I  was  taken  12 
miles  back  up  stream;  this  was  caused  by  the  upheaval  of  the  land  below  New  Madrid,  and 
the  water  flowed  into  great  crevices  daused  by  the  quake  and  only  by  great  effort  of  the 
crew  prevented  us  from  going  into  the  crevice  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  wind  and  rain 
storm  from  the  west  we  would  have  been  wrecked  for  the  wind  carried  us  away  from  the  crevice.5* 

John  Francis  Dufour,  who  was  born  in  1822  said:  *'bhen  I  was  going  down  river  on  a  flatboat 
long  after  the  quake  occured  we  stopped  at  this  place  and  a  gentleman  said  "If  you  want  to 
see  a  freak  follow  me.*'  And  he  soon  came  to  a  large  cypress  tree  which  was  split  from  top 
to  bottom  and  the  two  parts  stood  20  feet  apart  still  standing.  Some  of  the  cavities  in 
the  ground  were  ten  feet  deep.  Redfoot  Lake  was  caused  by  the  sinking  of  the  land  making 

a  lake  six  miles  wide  and  20  miles  long  (actual  width  is  5>  miles  and  l£  miles  long  as  it  is 

today).  I  went  out  on  the  lake  in  a  boat  and  saw  cypress  trees  70  feet  below  the  water  and 
I  also  talked  with  a  man  who  was  on  a  flatboat  at  the  time  of  the  quake  at  Island  #  16  and 

he  was  carried  up  stream  to  Island  #10  which  is  2£  miles.  Many  boats  were  known  to  be 

j  wrecked  while  others  were  left  high  and  dry  far  from  the  river.** 

In  1832-  the  Ohio  River  rose  to  6U  feet,  3  inches.  The  low  bottoms  were  flooaed.  This  must 

have  been  the  first  record  of  high  water  on  the  Ohio  River.  During  this  flood  the  house  of 
Picketts  washed  away  and  as  stated  in  this  article  the  chimney  was  next  to  the  hill  so  it 

was  left  as  a  monument  to  the  first  house  built  in  Switzerland  County.  J.  F.  BuFour  saidn 

the  house  stood  on  Muddy  Gut  about  100  yards  from  the  spring  and  could  be  seen  from  the 
river  road. 

Heathcoate  II  helped  survey  most  all  the  land  in  Switzerland  county.  This  was  begun  in  1801 
by  the  government  and  as  Pickett  knew  the  land  marks  such  as  big  trees,  screams,  rocks,  bear 
wallows,  salt  licks,  fords,  across  the  streams  and  springs,  he  was  of  great  value  to  the 
surveyors.  And  in  another  way  he  could  follow  the  lines  east,  west,  north  ana  south  without 
a  compass.  This  was  due  to  his  woodcraft  which  he  had  learned  early  in  his  life. 

A  treaty  was  made  with  the  Indians  and  the  government  paid  them  in  silver  money  in  Switzer¬ 
land  County.  The  money  was  put  in  seven  bags  and  it  required  seven  horses  to  carry  the 
silver.  Heathcoate  II  was  chosen  as  guide  by  the  government  to  escort  the  Indians  as  far 
as  the  Laughery  Hills.  Here  they  made  camp  fire  and  went  to  sleep  for  the  night.  In  the 
morning  their  horses  were  gone  but  their  money  was  there  with  them.  The  Indians  went  to 
look  for  their  horses  and  Pickett  returned  home.  Pickett  always  thought  the  Indians  found 
their  horses  and  with  their  money  went  on  their  journey  northward,  but  there  was  a  rumor 
that  the  Indians  never  found  their  horses  and  the  money  was  buried  in  the  Laughery  Hills  and 
for  one  hundred  years  people  have  been  looking  for  the  money  and  only  recently  parties  were 
through  there  trying  to  locate  the  spot. 

David  Froman  sorted  chat  the  first  house  built  in  Vevay,  Ind.  was  by  Heachcoace  II  and 

Nicholas  Lientz.  It  stood  at  the  corner  of  Ferry  and  Pike  streets  inhere  A.  V.  Danner  has 
his  hardwai  „  store  today.  It  was  a  log  house. 


- 
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The  object  in  writing  the  history  of  person  or  persons  is  to  give  the  truth*  If  it  fails 
it*  s  because  of  the  many  different  conflicting  statements*  Take  for  example  the  date  of 
birth  of  Heathcoate  II*  His  grandson,  Hugh  Pickett,  said  he  was  born  about  1760  and  on  the 
monument  of  Rachel  Pickett,  his  mother,  reads,  born  17U7*  That  would  make  Rachel  13  years 
old  when  Heathcoate  II  was  born  so  she  must  have  been  older*  In  an  article  taken  many  years 
ago  by  the  Vevay  Reveille  reporter,  Heathcoate  II  said  he  was  born  in  177!?,  but  the 
Revolutionary  war  records  show  he  volunteered  in  the  militia  in  1778,  so  date  of  birth  can’t 
be  1775>*  If  that  was  the  case  he  would  be  only  three  years  old.  The  fact  is  he  did  not 
know  his  age  for  he  kept  no  record,  not  even  the  days  of  the  week  and  only  told  the  time  of 
day  and  night  and  the  seasons  of  the  year  by  the  sun  and  stars.  The  year  of  his  birth  must 
gave  been  about  1761;  and  Rachel  would  have  been  17  years  old  when  he  was  born  and  he  was 
lU  years  old  when  he  became  a  Revolutionary  soldier  for  there  were  many  boys  younger  than 
that  who  fought  in  the  war  of  Independence* 

The  Picketts  were  the  outer  guards  for  Vevay,  Ind.,  then  called  the  pocket  of  Kentucky. 

They  gave  the  Swiss  advice  and  helped  them  many  times  and  once  Heathcoate  II  saw  the  men 
cutting  brush  and  limbs  from  trees  while  their  women  folks  were  piling  the  green  brush 
and  trying  to  get  it  to  burn*  So  he' said  to  make  piles  of  the  brush,  leu  the  sun  dry  it, 
then  burn,  which  they  did*  Heathcoate  II  was  a  squatter  on  government  land  when  they 
first  came  (this  might  be  the  reason  part  of  the  family  moved  to  near  Madison,  Ind)  but  he 
was  forced  from  his  habitation  by  the  people  he  had  protected. 

Heathcoate  II  was  married  to  Sallie  Drake  in  the  year  1802,  that  was  before  marriage 
licenses  were  issued  in  Indiana  or  the  Northwest  Territory.  Most  of  the  licenses  were 
obtained  in  Kentucky  and  while  there  the  cermonies  were  performed  by  the  ministers. 

I  However  their  first  child  Benjamin,  born  in  1803  near  Florence,  Ind.  and  some  people  claim 

he  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  the  country,  others  claim  that  John  F.  Cotton.  Anyway 
the  Cottons  were  more  influential  and  kept  records  of  dates  while  the  Pickett’s  did  not. 

The  second  child  was  named  Elizabeth,  bom  180J?.  Later  Sallie  and  her  husband  did  not  team 
together  very  well,  she  claimed  that  he  was  away  from  home  too  much  and  on  Cpt.  29,  18 16 
Sallie  appealed  for  a  divorce  from  Heathcoate  II  through  her  attorney  Jas.  Noble,  declaring 
that  he  left  her  in  1812,  unprovided  for  and  was  gone  two  years.  Then  he  left  her  again 
taking  all  the  furniture  and  all  the  chatties  so  that  she  had  to  depend  on  friends  for 
port;  divorce  was  granted  June  16,  1817*  Sallie  was  granted  the  custody  of  their  daughter, 
Elizabeth  and  $2^.00  per  year  alimony  for  three  years.  He  did  not  appear  against  her  and 
no  doubt  he  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  her  but  in  passing  judgement  one  has  to  hear  both  sides 
of  the  argument.  Sallie  married  Benjamin  Shears  of  Kentucky  and  after  Shear’s  death  she 
went  to  live  with  her  daughter  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ellison  in  Covington  Ky.  where  she  died* 


Heathcoat’s  second  wife  was  Mary  Henry  and  they  had  two  sons,  James  C.  Pickett  who  married 
Louisa  Miller  andTheodore  Lafayette  whose  marriage  license  was  issued  to  marry  Mary  Ann  nee 
Feb.  28,  188U.  Both  died  when  they  were  twenty-one  years  of  age. 


Benjamin  Pickett  lived  at  Pickett’s  Corner  which  place  was  named  for  him.  He  was  married 
to  Massey  Lee,  license  issued  Sept.  29,  1829*  Benjamin  came  forward  at  the  right  time  and 
gave  a  life  lease  to  his  father  and  Mary  to  the  house  and  land  where  they  lived. 


Benjamin  and  Massey  had  a  son,  Hugh,  who  married  Susie  Pelsor  and  tneir  children  an  mary. 
Married  Harry  Myers  of  which  many  can  remenber  the  tragiccaeath.  Edward  married  Gertrude 
Campbell.  Anna  married  a  Vorley,  Florence  married  a  Dewitt,  Violet  married  a  oardner. 
Warren  married  Eunice  Gary.  Donald  married  Beulah  Hambrick  and  tne  mast  one  was  Miss  .flora 

Pickett. 


Heathcoate  II  last  days  were  spent  at  Picketts  Corner  where  he  farmed,  r 
at  his  coop,  r  shop  making  xk  barrels  to  ship  fruits  and  vegetables  m  ma 
died  at  Picketts  Corner  and  is  buried  in  the  Lee  cemetery  at  Fairview. 
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James  Pickett  III  was  born  in  Bedford  Co*  Penn,  in  1787  and  he  came  with  his  parents  uo  the 
Northwest  Territory  in  1790  and  all  indications  go  to  prove  he  was  the  youngest  of  a  family 
of  eight.  He  was  born  on  the  frontier  in  Penn,  and  when  they  moved  to  the  mouth  ol  Plum 
Creek.  Switz.,  Co,  Ind,  it  was  a  more  dangerous  frontier  than  that  where  he  was  corn  and  as 
a  child  he  certainly  heard  the  wolves  howling  every  night  and  no  doubt  had  seen  wolves  which 
his  father  and  brother  had  killed  in  their  front  yard  when  they  wer  attacking  the  cattle. 


As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  carry  the  long  flint  lock  rifle,  which  was  very  heavy,  his  crooner 
Heathcoate  II  had  groomed  him  to  take  care  of  himself  when  out  in  the  woods  and  away  from  home. 


let  us  call  attention  to  a  statement  which  appeared  in  the  Ferret  Dufour  y  history  ox  the 
Dufours  and  later  in  several  articles  which  were  printed  in  the  newspapers  at  different  . 
times  about  James  Pickett  who  went  hunting  with  his  brother  and  when  his  orother  on  hearing 
wolves  barking,  hurried  to  the  scene  and  found  James  looking  up  in  a  tree  with  wolves  ail 
around  him.  The  story  of  George  Washington  that  he  could  not  tell  a  lie  has  seen  cutting  ^ 
down  the  cherry  tree  and  James  stated, that  he  was  trying  to  see  what  idle  nogs  were  barking 
at.  Found  to  be  untrue  and  we  can*t  say  that  is  a  Myth  for  we  were  not  there;  for  when 
wolves  are  hungry  they  don1 1  wait  to  make  the  attack.  Wonder  if  the  party  that  .made  the 
story  about  James  thought  he  would  make  the  people  who  came  in  after  years  deleave  in*  ■^na 
what  if  the  writing  that  copied  the  story  knew  that  the  same  story  was  told  on  a  man  in  tne 
northeastern  part  of  Penn.  So  it* s  up  to  you  to  tell  whether  the  story  is  tree  or  ncu. 


During  the  early  part  of  the  year  of  1812  the  Indians  in  the  back  part  of  the  counties  of  . 
Jefferson  and  Switzerland  were  causing  depredations  on  the  settlement*  forcing  tne  people  in 
that  neighborhood  to  meet  at  different  homes  to  spend  the  night.  William  nenry  Harrison, 
then  governor  of  Ind.  Territory  ordered  Capt.  Elisha  Golay  to  xorm  a  company  m  pa  rox  o~e 
frontier  and  James  Pickett  III  enlisted.  The  company  was  ordered  to  build  a  block  nouse ^ 
which  was  done  at  a  place  called  Buchannon*s  Station.  All  was  quiet  with  tne  Indians  ana 
the  men  went  home.  Then  the  Indians  on  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  3,  1812  surrounded  a  settle¬ 
ment  near  Vienna,  Ind.  and  killed  one  man,  five  women,  and  sixteen  children  wi»n  ohe 
ruthless  tomahawk.  This  was  know  as  the  Pigeon  Roost  Massacre.  On  nearing  01  unis  a 
company  was  formed  and  James  Pickett  volunteered  as  a  private  m  tne  militia  uo  euro  ohe 

Indians  along  Laughery  Creek. 


The  Picketts  saw  the  great  migration  of  the  Carrier  Pigeons  from  the  pigeons  roost  grounds 
in  Scott  Co.  Ind.  northwards  and  then  return  again  in  the  fall.  This  exoaus  would  tar.e. 
several  days  on  going  and  coming.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  see  was  pigeons  winging  their 
way  to  their  destination.  Onew  that  started  in  the  afternoon  would  have  to  roost  m  tne 
woods  of  Switzerland  Co.  and  wherever  they  stopped  for  the  night  the  nexx  morning  would 
find  the  limbs  of ‘the  trees  broken  off  and  covering  the  gnound  due  to  tne  weight  ox  the 
pigeons.  Heathcoate  II  had  many  feeds  on  the  birds  and  one  time  when  part  o.  ,.nem  were 
flying  low,  with  one  shot  he  killed  over  forty.  The  writer  saw  the  last  one  Known  o.  Xe 
Carrier  Pigeons  in  the  Cincinnati  Zoo  and  the  Zoo  had  a  standing  o.ier  ox  a  --  ■  -  sura  °- 
money  to  anyone  who  would  find  its  mate.  What  became  of  the  pigeons  no  one  ,mows.  ^ome 
people  thought  that  disease  destroyed  the  flock,  others  thought  that  they  h^  -r°z  * 
death  in  Canada  while  others  thought  that  they  had  flown  out  to  sea  lixe  ae  but.erfly  * 

South  American  and  commit ed  suicide  by  drowning.  . 

squirrels 

One  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  this  country  was  the  movement  oi  the  zr'ixcx-  tlx  ..  cx  Zj . 
in  the  years  of  1320  to  181x0.  They  would  swim  the  Ohio  River  and  people  wouxu  kill  them 
with  clubs  when  they  reached  the  Ind.  side  but  there  were  too  many  of  them  and  tames 
Pickett  III  said  that  he  had  seen  logs  and  tops  of  trees  floating  down  tne  river  .nat  were 
literally  - overed  with  scuirrels.  Families  who  were  raising  gardens  ana  -lelds  o.  co.n 
tod  to  stand  watch  with  their  dogs  from  morning  till  night  during  tne  migration  „o  s.ve 

their  grain  ana  vegetables. 


The  squirre-  hunt  on  March  6,  182U,  twenty  nine  men  met  at  ^.Sterling  ^Haptain 

the  ground.  The;,  .form  ed  12meru'''The  hunt  lasted  scrX  one  day  and 

of  sixteer  _  on  and  oonn  F.  Cotton,  c^pua^n  ux  xc  . 
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when  they  met  to  count  the  squirrels  scalps, Stepleton* s  men  had  550*  James  - ickett III  was 
in  this  company  andhad  killed  U8  squirrels.  Cotton* s  men  had  \£2  scalps*  Then  on  harcn  27, 
l82h,  Stepleton’s  men  killed  2100  and  James  Pickett  III  had  85  scalps,  nenry  i-on  s^ 
company  of  lU  men  had  killed  3692  squirrels  of  which  William  Keith  had  use  largest  number 
of  scalps,  7^0  killed  in  one  day*  James  Pickett  III  made  the  remark  Uiat  he  wouxd  noo  xO.ll 
a  squirrel  unless  he  could  shoot  out  its  eye. 

James  III  married  Catherine  Griffin  who  was  born  in  179k  and  this  marria  ;e  muro  have  taken 
place  before  1818.  They  lived  for  sometime  in  Switzerland  Co.  then  moved  to  rope  well, 

Rinlev  Co.  Ind.  where  they  purchased  a  farm  on  Leatherwood  Creek  paying  iifty  cenus  per 
acre.  They  had  twelve  children,  all  bom  in  Switzerland  Co.  Trim.  Picket!,  born  -.o_°,^aied 
1862  Nancy,  1812  to  1873.  Heathcoate  III  l8lk  to  1892..  Louise  1816  uc.  Id  os  senjanan 
1818  to  ISM  1862.  John  1820  to  1891*  Betsy  1822  to  1832.  Laurinda  lo2U  to  lboo. 

Rudolph  1826  to  1909.  Sophia  1828  to  1809.  James  Jr.  1830  to  l85i>*  Tollman  m«en  ^ 

to  1909.  Jonathan  Froman  in  his  statement  in  1895  said  they  moved  away  years  ago  and  tnao 
he  remenbered  only  three  of  the  boys*  names  Heathcoate,  Rudolph  and  Tillman. 

To  use  the  old  saying,  in  the  woods  were  just  full  of  Picketts  for  in  Jennings,  Rxpley, 
Bartholomew  and  Shelby  counties  one  did  not  have  to  travel  far  until  they  would  have  met  a 
Pickett  and  to  give  their  births,  deaths  and  their  children  would  take  a  vornmn.  lumnan 
is  well  remenbered  at  Edinburg,  Ind*  for  he  always  wore  a  puug  hau. 

Heathcoate  III  was  married  to  Mary  Hanna  and  their  children  are  Heathcoate  I v  wnoj;as  . 

married  twice  and  had  23  children:  some  family  to  feed  and  one  mignt  say  the  _xei.u  01  corn 

they  raised  must  have  been  a  humdinger  for  if  each  child  had  two  ears  ox  corn  it  von^d 

k6  ears  to  feed  the  flock;  what  a  caldron.  Perry  was  the  second  child  ana  he  had  one  child 
Robert  Heathcoate  V.  Pickett  who  has  helped  me  bk  by  going  to  the  cemetery  ana  coJ.ec.mg 
dates.  Eliga  was  the  3rd  child,  then  Anderson  who  lives  in  Shelbyvnle  and  Frances  2  * 

Clarkson  vino  lives  in  West  Port,  Ind* 

Most  of  the  Picketts  are  farmers  but  some  of  them  don*t  want  to  follow  agriculture  as 
Harold  F.  Pickett  who  is  mayor  of  Shelbyville  and  other  Picketts  own  a  canning  xacuory  ao 

Metamora,  Ind. 

One  day  last  fall  when  the  hulls  of  the  hickory  nuts  were  bursting  open  and _  the  unite  nuts 
with  that  sweet  odor  filled  the  air,  Mr.  Robert  Heathcoate  Pickett  (this  being  the  *ifth 
Heathcoate,  sixth  that  has  been  found  by  this  name)  said  let's  go  aown  *0  -he  old  PlcKet 
grave  yard  on  Leatherwood  Creek  and  nothing  suited  me  better,  so  away  we  over  creeka 

and  gently  winding  roads  to  the  home  of  a  Kentuckian  whom  we  will  call  uo~n  and  we  asr.ed 
Sm  ITbe  oS  Side;  he  was  working  a  team  of  mules,  sure,  he  replied,  unhitching  and  putting 
the  mules  in  the  stable.  We  started,  over  fence,  after  fence,  and  then  at  last  John  stopped 
and  said  that  he  was  told  that  the  old  man  Pickett  gave  each  of  his  sons  60  acres  ox  land 
and  built  them  a  log  house  when  they  were  married  and  right  here  was  where  one  of  t,.e  lo6 
houses  stood.  We  went  down  a  rdige,  broom  sage  waist  high,  while  on  each  side  of  the 
ridge  was  a  second  growth  of  timber  and  then  down  to  a  point  at  the  brow,,  of  she  hi^_.  Hoi 
some  of  the  trees  were  ove£  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter  and  amoung  xhis  thicket  were  the 
monuments,  some  standing;  a  squirrel  passed  by  unafraid  as  he  went  down  the  hill  waving  his 
tail  and  carry’  n-  a  hickory  nut  in  his  mouth  to  put  in  his  larder  _or  the  winter. 

As  we  stood  Sere  my  thought  s  went  back  to  the  days  when  here  on  i  tms  nallowea  ground 
neighbors  and  friends  stood  with  heads  bowed,  holding  their  hats  in  their  nands, 
a  casket  lowered  in  the  ground,  but  time  rolls  on.  The  place  haa  been  neglected,  almost 
Sr  gotten  Sees  were  crowding  the  stone  to  one  side.  Here  the  wild  Sweet  Williams  grew  ^ 
and°bloomed  in  the  tree  tops  and  the  rabbit  gamboled  across  the  graves;  then  wr.en  darkness 
enveloped  the  country  side  mother  quail  with  her  brood  under  her  wings  put  her  bab  es  to 
sleep  with  ner  lullaby.  Here  on  the  marker  read.  It  was  the  remains  of  a  little ^bao>  o  j 
,  +  o,^  +  .7  cn  with  the  family  as  the  first  settlers  and  close  by  tras  the  grave  Ox 

Catherine, Tames  Pickett's  wife,  died  Jan.  lU,  086U  age  70  years.  John  pointed  to  another 
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bank  and  there  in  the  narrow  bottom,  said  John,  was  the  old  log  house  which  burned  down 
many  years  ago,  then  the  frame  was  built  but  the  roof  had  fallen  down  and  around  the  house 
we  could  see  the  old  fashioned  roses  which  were  as  high  as  the  house,  and  turning  we 
retraced  our  steps  back  to  the  car* 

You  will  see  in  this  article  that  the  given  name  is  spelled  many  ways  as  Keathcoate  has 
cut,  cote,  cou  and  coat  but  the  Lord  of  England  spelled  his  surname  Lord  Heathcoate* 
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Appendix  to  the  Pickett  Family 

Before  1811  the  mode  of  travel  without  much  exertion  to  men  was  the 
horse  of  oxen.  When  the  first  steamboat  was  invented,  the  New  Orleans 
\  began  to  ply  the  Ohio  River.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  steamboat  had 
■come  to  stay.  Soon  hundreds  of  them  were  sliding  over  !iThe  Beautiful” 
and  other  rivers  of  the  South  and  West.  This  brought  forth  many  steam¬ 
boat  races  in  which  boilers  were  nothing  more  than  hot  water  tanks,  just 
a  thin  shell.  The  pipes  were  of  thin  iron  through  whice  the  steam  was 
carried  to  the  cylinder  and  then  to  the  piston  which  turned  the  water 
wheel*  In  order  to  gain  more' steam,  hams  and  bacon  were  sometimes  tossed 
Into  the  firebox.  When  in  a  race  a  board  was  placed  across  the  safety 
valve  and  used  as  a  lever,  on  one  end  of  this  board  men  sat  to  hold  down 
h  the  safety  valve.  This  caused  nmny  boilers  to  explode,  killing  men  and 
scalding  others,  while  the  boat  burned  to  the  water's  edge.  Along  the 
upper  source  of  the  Ohio  River,  coal  out- cropping  was  found  in  many 
places,  easy  to  mine  but  as  there  was  to  much  wood  near  the  banks  of  the 
river,  this  became  the  main  fuel  supply  for  a  long  time.  Why  the  coal 
was  not  used,  might  be  it  was  too  far  to  haul  and  then  there  was  no 
coal  to  be  had  farther  down  the  river.  Heathcoate  Jr.  and  James  Pickett 
took  contracts  to  cut  wood  at  odd  times,  whice  they  delivered  at  the 
water’s  edge.  This  made  it  easy  for  the  deck  hands  to  carry  it  on  the 
g  boat.  The  boys  received  a  small  sum  for  the  wood  from  the  steamboat 
company  and  a  smaller  sum  from  the  settler  for  clearing  the  land. 


Sometimes  the  Picketts  would  build  two  flat-boats  during  the  summer 
at  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  wait  for  the  river  to  rise  and  then  the  boats 
could  be  floated.  From  this  time  on  the  boys  were  busy  loading.  The 
cargo  consisted  of  flour,  pork,  whiskey,  apples,  cider,  wine,  brandy, 
beans,  vinegar,  onions,  lard,  oats,  corn,  potatoes,  venison,  bacon, 
fowls,  rye  and  ginseng.  When  loaded  Heathcoate  Jr.  and  his  crew  would 
start  for  the  southern  markets.  Many  times  men  and  boys  would  go  with 
him,  just  for  the  trip  and  to  see  New  Orleans.  The  crew  was  always 
given  board  and  lodging.  When  the  river  was  rising  the  flat-boat  would 
naturally  float  towards  the  shore  and  the  crew  must  work-hard  to  keep 
the  boat  away  from  planters,  sawyers  and  snags.  Then  when  the  river 
starts  falling  the  boat  follows  the  current  or  middle  of  the  stream, 
Pickett's  bateau  most  always  had  a  good  song  leader  which  made  it  easier 
to  pass- the  day  and  kept  the  men  working  in  unison,  as  they  joined  in 
the  choruses.  The  crew  had  very  little  to  do  when  the  river  was  falling 
but  tell  yarns  of  bear  and  Indian  fights.  When  darkness  came  the  boat 
was  tied  up  for  the  night  before  they  reached  the  dangerous  places. 

Each  one  of  the  crew  took  his  turn  at  watch.  This  goes  to  show  that 
Heathcoate  Jr.  would  not  continue  the  trip  at  night  past  Shawnee town, 
Cave-in-Rock  and  Red  Bank,  (Henderson)  where  Samuel  Mason  and  his  gang 
of  robbers  roamed  at  large.  Heathcoate  Jr.  stopped  at  Nat cnes -Under— 
The-Hill  and  other  towns  but  finished  his  sales  at  New  Orleans.  He 
Docketed  the  money  and  started  his  trek  home  on  foot,  across  the  country 
where  the  Harnes  Brothers  robbed,  murdered  and  terrorized  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 
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The  floating  store  had  a  assortment  __  ^ 

snices,  iron,  currants,  glass  ware,  window  glass,  linen,  hemp,  tow, 
potash,  nails,  cordage,  almonds,  wine,  crockery,  coffee,  tea  chocolate, 
looking  classes,  plates,  spoons  and  umbrellas,  in  fact  i o  was  a  general 
merchandise  store  of  today'.  This  floating  store  stopped  where  Heath- 
coate  Jr.  and  his  crew  were  at  work  on  their  flat-boat  and 
jp^b ought  articles  as  long  as  they  had  money  in  their  pockets. 


the 


boys 


The  Ohio  River  was  the  dividing  line  between  free  and  slave  states, 
also  a  barrier  or  dividing  line  between  running  race  horses^ and  harness 
race  horses.  The  Irish  sang  old  country  ballads  while  the  Scotch  Irsh 
sano:  osalm  uunes.  The  Scotch-Irsh  introduced  cattle  raising,  the  best 
stock^ in  Switzerland  county  of  that  day  and  long  afterwards.  The 
Scotch  Irish  developed  the  diSvtillery  business,  and  contributed  the 
nr-me  to  America1 s  national  drink.  The  people  from  southern  Ireland 
helmed  make  politics  a  lively  art.  The  brawling  Irish  became  the 
traders  on  the  Ohio  River.  They  were  the  lone  wolves,  seldom  supported 
families,  although  the  paths  of  their  wandering  were  certainly  marked 
by  increasingly  long  upper  lips  and  bluecast  eyes  among  the  Indian 
children.  With  all  these  nationalities  ( including  Danes ,  Germans, 
Spanish  and  French)  an  actor  could  find  some  one  to  listen  to  him. 
Actors  stopped  at  towns  and  where  ever  boat  building  was  in  progress. 
They  came  to  the  launching  of  Pickett1 s  boats  and  ai cer  uhe  ooau  had 
slid  into  the  water  of  the  Ohio  a  "  sumptuous"  meal  was  served  of 
venison  or  bear.  The  actor  sang  a  song,  told  a  yarn,  recited  a  poem 
or  danced  a  jig.  If  the  entertainer  was  good,  he  would  get  a  few 
pennies  or  a  drink  but  if  he  was  awful  bad  the  hat  would  receive  some 

spittles . 


Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  old  square  dance.  Sometimes  it  reminds 
me  of  the  old  rooster.  What  a  fine  old  fellow  he  is  as  he  throws 
his  head,  bends  his  neck  and  crows,  then  rubs  the  end  feathers  oi .his 
wing  on  the  ground,  makes  a  two  step  sideways  dance  and  salutes  his 

partner. 


The  same  can  be  said  of  the  turkey  gobbler  as  he  wobbles  down 
through  the  field  strutting  with  his  snout  hanging  down  over  n^s  nose 
and  with  wattles  as  scarlet  as  a  newly-painted  wagon. 


The  old  square  dance  sometimes  took  place  on  the  ice  wnen  a 
of  snow  had  fallen  and  the  girls  and  boys  were  dressed  for  the  occasion. 
If  the  dance  was  in  the  home,  the  floor  might  be  a  little  rough  ut 
the  participants  stayed  on  their  feet,  their  bodies  bending  in  unison, 
their  heads  bobbing  from  side  to  side,  their  arms  dangling  in  rma-air 
and  their  feet  hitting  the  froor  with  the  greatest  of  harmony  *co  the 
music.  For  exercise  it  was  equal  to  the  daily  dozen  and  you  don  u 
see  the  bunny  hug  or  the  necking  act.  But  today  s  waltz,  owo  c-na 

£  fox-trots  are  more  of  a  financial  problem,  great  crowds  gainer,  ohere 
must  be  an  orchestra  and  a  large  floor  space  is  needed. 

In  the  Pickeet  family  there  were  six  girls  and  two  boys,  out 
reoole  came  from  far  and  near.  Gourds  with  holes  cut  m  them  were  used 
as  fiddles  and  that  furnished  the  music  and  were  consmucuc^  upon  the 

principals  of  a  violin. 
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The  bow  was  made  of  hickory  and  strung  with  a  single  length  o.  beer 
cut.  At  the  appropriate  time  dinner  was  served  of  solid  refreshments 
and* ample  drinks.  The  boys  paid  the  fiddle  bill  which  consisted  of 
two-bits  tossed  into  the  noggin  and  here  the  musicians  aye...  aul  ^ 
nicht.  The  caller  for  the  dance  called  in  a  sing-song  tone  wuicn  ma 
the  dancers  clap  their  hands  and  laugh  as  the  gent  graboed  partner 

and  swung  her  around  and  around. 

Women  of  lax  virture  existed  in  all  American  Colonies  but  not  any 
rro^e  so  than  they  are  today.  But  when  the  population  in  towns  is 
small  as  it  was  then,  each  preson  knew  the  business  of  his  neighbor, 
whether  cood  or  bad.  James  Pickett  in  the  war  of  1812  went  with  nis 
company  to  build  blockhouses  and  he  related  that  ladies  xol^cwed  tne 
troops  from  camp  to  camp  doing  some  of  the  cooking  and  wa suing  mr  oh 
and  getting  most  of  their  rs/tlons  from  tne  government. 

Reuben  Gold  Thwaites  made . a  trip  in  a  skiff  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Cairo  to  see  the  Ohio  River  as  the  pioneers  saw  it  to  secure  data 

for  historical  work. 

Here  is  a  excerpt  from  his  history. 

"  Three  miles  above  Vevay,  near  Plum  Creek,  I  was  Interested  in 
the  Indiana  farm  upon  which  Heathcoate  Pickett  settled  in  1  <  9 d,  * 
say  1790.  In  his  day  Pickett  was  a  notable  flat-ooau  piloo.  ~e  was 
credited  with  having  conducted  more  craft  down  the  river  uo  ^ew  Oriean  . 
than  any  other  man  of  his  time,  going  down  on  the  boat^  and  return 
inff  on  foot.  It  is  said  he  made  over  twenty  trips  oi  this  character, 
which  is  certainly  a  marvelous  record  at  a  time  when  there  were  only 
Indian  trails  through  the  more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  dense  ^ crest 
between  Vevay  and  Hew  Orleans,  and  when  a  savage  enemy  was  ^Pected 
to  lurk  behind  and  tree,  ready  to  slay  the  rash  pale  -^ace.  --Ci-ett 
must  have  been  a  life  of  continuous  adventure,  as  thrilling  ao  t^e 
career  of  Daniel  Boone  himself,  yet  he  is  now  known  oo  but  a  1°?*- 
antiquarian  or  two,  and  one  stumbles  across  him  only  in  moo  notes. 

The  border  annals  of  the  West  abound  with  incidents  as  romantic 
anv  which  have  been  applauded  by  men.  Daniel  Boone  is  n^t  tne  o-ly 
the  frontier;  he  is  not  even  the  chief  hero,  he  is  oa,  a  ^ype 
accident  of  literature  has  made  conspicuous. 
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■what  R.  E.  Banta  had  to  say  about  Boone:  . 

“Not  that  Boone  was  one  to  seek  fame - quite  the  contrary 

a  fearless  man,  living  in  an  age  which  offered  frequent 
to  demonstrate  that  rare  quality,  and  haa  xeme  v--ust 
an  earlier  biographer  than  most  of  his  contemporaries--- 
who  first  described  Kentucky  in  print,  -acre  -  °  one 


who  simply  took  the  challenges  offered;  but  in  his  position  as  leader 
In  the  movement  of  a  people  to  a  wild  new  land  these  challenges  were 
frequently  for  battle  to  the  death,  nog  only  oi  the  chax*en~ed  buo 
of  the  whole  communities  of  his  people. 
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mm  been  when  he  moved  to  Missouri. 

Herrick  got  his  table  and  desk, 
died  about  1914.  Heathcoate 
Ohio  River  from  Boone, 
to  hunt,  so  he  wrould 


st  have 
That  Squire 
Indiana  and 
Lick  across  the 
Indiana  Territory 


down 


to  where  Heathcoate  Jr.  lived.  The 


/ 
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two  would  go  on 
Forman  were  two 


rs, 


EcMakin 


a  hunt  that  lasted  several  day 
of  Daniel’s  great  friends  on  the  Indiana 


and 

side . 


Paul 


Heathcoate  Pickett,  Jr. 


which  he 
across  the 

Ohio  River.  The  sacks  of  corn  were  transferred  uo  me  horse  and  he 
rode  him  to  Eagle  Creek  at  Big  Bone  where  it  was  to  be  grounu.^  xn 
11  Was  a  two-story  building  made  of  stone  with  holes  in  'one  secon 

where  the  settlers  shot  from  whenever  the  Indians  made  an  attach. 


would  put  corn  in  his  skiff 

rowed  and  made  his  horse  swim  by  the  side  of  the  canoe 

transferred  to  the 


storv  ..... _  _ 

The  Indians  became  hostile  In  1811  jand^the 
back,  wereback, 
protection. 


people  who  would  not 


fight 


were  frightened.  The  Swiss  went  to  tins  xorc  xor 


Jr. 


It  is 
while 


some 


too  bad 
he  was  alive 


writer  didn’t  get  hold  of  Heathcoate^ n 
and  pen  his  adventures,  like  John 


‘pJ!-  ckett 


Filson 


w  were 
were 
that 
keep 


did 

for  Daniel  Boone.  It  is  possible  no  one  realized  its  value  or,  as 
some  authors  have  stated,  l*  was  hard  to  get  men  who  were  competent 
to  fill  the  country  offices.  What  a  wonderful  story  it  wou-d  nave 
made  for  when  he  was  a  small  boy  he  was  stolen  by  the  Indians  from 
his  parents  in  North  Carolina  and  taken  west  to  their ^ camps  ana  ma 
■'one  of  their  kind.  His  ears  were  split  and  when  found  he  was  speak- 
'1™  the  Cherokee  language.  He  had  learned  to  use  the  bow  and  arrow 
and  ramble  the  Indian  way.  The  story  of  his  return  home  -o  the  happy 
mother  would  be  a  thriller.  This  was  at  the  time  when  -e  colj  - 
in  trouble  with  the  mother  country  ( England) .  The  .Icmeu^s 
driven  out  of  North  Carolina  by  the  Tories,  who  were  so  u.lou 
at  times  they  were  forced  to  go  to  the  cane  brakes  at  nignt  o 
from  being  murdered.  They  moved  to  western  Pennsylvania,  ne re 
Heathcoate  Jr.  Coined  the  militia  to  fight  for  independence  jn^ch  .vas 
one  rood  thing  as  he  did  not  go  to  Kentucky  to  hunt,  during  the  war 
of  1776.  Then  the  trip  down  the  Ohio  River  with  his  parents,  the 
stop  at  Cincinnati  and  another  stop  at  Laughery  Cree^ 
sauatting  on  government  land  at  the  mouth  of  Paum  Creex.^  7- 
first  house  was  built  in  Switzerland  county  and  here  he  cuii.  _ 
first  flat-boat  in  Indiana  which  he  named  the  New  O^leans.^  xhis  fi.s. 
•n  q t  -boat  was  small  but  it  was  taken  down  the  Ohio  and  u^  one  Kentucky 
River  where  it  was  loaded  with  Wheat,  corn,  flax  and  other  agricultural 
uroducts.  He  received  many  articles  manfactured  by  the  —aa  -e*  £  g 
Shakertown,  such  as  woolen  goods  and  straw  hats  made  .rom  ieu... 
straw  then  back  to  the  Ohio  River  ana  over  the  falls  at  Lo_w-ll 
’  he  went  to  New  Orleans  where  the  goods  were  son  ao  a  good 
On  Heathcoate  Jr’s,  return  he  usually  walked,  ou* 
pony  the  thousand  miles  and  beat  the  steamboats  ■  v 
to  where  Vevay  now  stands.  Tliere  was  no 


and  on 
profit, 
rode  a 
weeks , 


sometimes 
one  or  two 
place  called  Vevay 

in  thnsp  davs  nor  was  there  a  Swiss  settlement.  On  his  etu_ --  *.e 
ibk  Vo-ber  flat-boat  and  another  until  he  had  built  over  twenty, 
each  ti-e  returning  the  same  way.  Heathcoate  Jr.  was  forced  to  move 
bv  the  French-Swiss  but  he  kept  building  boats  farther  up  the  Ohio 
River  If  today  we  only  had  his  stories  with  Boone  ana  others,  ..is 
lights  with  bears  and  catamouts,  his  adventures  when  ^helped oo 
survey  government  lands,  the  services  he  rendered  ~n  lay.n^,  0^0  -  -  f 
"viovlv"'r  the  Indians  to  the  northern  part  ox  the  , 

farmer  and  last  the  cooperage  plant  where  he  made  barrels  at 
•Corner  near  Fairview.  It  was  nothing  uncommon  to  see  a  wagon  -Og 
of  a  hundred’  barrels  going  to  Vevay  from  his  place  to  be  packed  witn 

apple  and  potatoes. 


state,  his  days  as  a 


Pickett  * s 


■■ 


~ 
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The  exact  spot  of  the  grave  of  Heathcoate  Piclcett  Jr.  in  Lee’s 
cemetery  is  not  known.  It  is  true  in  that  grave  is  locked  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  his  adventures  which  will  never  be  known.  If  an  author  had 
written  the  story  from  his  lips,  southeastern  Indiana  would  have  been 
the  pioneer  land  of  Indiana  and  Switzerland  county  would  have  had  the 
greatest  advertisement  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  this  nation. 


When  many  steamboats  began  to  ply  on  the  Ohio  River  as  stated 
previously  in  this  article,  flat-boat3  kept  the  channel  or  center  of 
the  river.  They  did  not  have  lights  on  the  front  of  the  flat-boats 
and  the  steamboats  had  to  get  around  them  the  best  wu.y  t;  '  ~j  could. 


Someone  of  the  crew  of  the  flat-boat  would  scoop  up 
of  red  hot  coals  from  the  fireplace  on  the  boat  or  a 
lots  of  live  fire  on  it  and  run  to  the  front  of  the  flat-': 


o  "I 

Ov  o  iw  j  -i. 

T.  i  ft 


full 
:  that  had 
;oat  and  wave 


it  back  and  forth.  This  would  make  the  pilot 


of 


the 


steamer  very  angry. 

The  pilot  would  swear  and  ypll  "Get  lights  on  jrour  flat  or  we  will 
sink  it".  Heathcoate  Jr.  would  laugh  and  yell  back,  "Sink  and  be 
darned  if  you  want  to"  ,  knowing  very  well  his  flat  was  made  of  heavy 
timbers  so  it  would  go  over  rocks  and  snags  as  it  was  impossible  to 
miss  all  of  them.  He  also  knew  the  steamboat  would  be  the  first  to 
sink. 


When  the  settlers  began  to  come  into  the  old  Northwest  they  had 
more  freedom  than  they  ever  had  before  and  the  only  thing  that  worried 
I  them  was  their  scalps,  There  were  no  taxes,  very  little  money  and  no 
work  to  speak  of;  food  such  as  game  was  in  aboundance,  corn  was  easy 
to  raise  if  they  could  keep  squirrels,  racoons  and  deer  away  from 
their  patch.  Their  meat  was  obtained  not  far  from  their  front  door. 

The  turkeys  went  in  large  flocks  in  the  fall  and  when  they  had  killed 
four  or  five,  their  breasts  were  cut  from  their  body  and  the  rest 
of  the  fowl  was  cast  aside.  When  navigation  began  on  the  river,  it 
was  nothing  uncommon  to  see  barrels  after  barrels  of  turkey  breasts 
which  were  salted  down  in  brine  and  shipped  to  markets  along  the  river. 
Laws  were  passed  that  foreigners  could  not  hunt.  Heathcoate  Jr.  and 
James  Pickett  we re  Americans  and  they  loved  to  hunt  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Jacksonville.  It  must  have  been  a  hunger’s  paradise.  One  day  they 
•were  going  down  a  long  ridge,  returning  from  a  hunt,  when  they  heard 
a  strange  noise  that  startled  them,  and  as  they  walked  along  in  the 
dense  forest  it  seemed  that  night  was  coming  on,  for  it  kept  getting 
darker  and  darker.  All  of  a  sudden  it  became  pitch  dark  so  they  sat 
down  by  the  side  of  a  tree  to  wait  for  the  world  to  come  to  an  end, 
when  to  their  surprise  they  saw  that  they  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
flock  of  wild  turkeys  which  had  gone  to  roost  in  the  trees.  In  a 
short  time  old  Sol  began  to  peep  out  from  his  hiding  place  and  they 
decided  to  keep  still  and  see  if  the  turkeys  were  as  superstitious  as 
human  beings.  Brighter  and  brighter  came  the  sun  and  the  turkey 
cock  would "raise  up  from  the  limb,  look  all  around,  then  settle  down 
on  the  limb  and  put  his  head  under  his  wing.  They  seemed  to  sense 
something  was  wrong.  The  boys  stayed  for  Oliver  an  hour;  when  the  turkey 
cocks  beg. an  to  gobble  and  the  hens  to  squawk  the  boys  came  out  from 
their  bidding  place  and  the  turkeys  went  in  all  directions.  Some  of  the 
turkeys  spread  their  wings  wide  and  sailed  clear  across  the  valley, 
fully  a  half  mile  away  and  the  boys  went  home. 

Suppose  we  stop  for  minute  from  our  main  subje.ct  and  ponder  over 
a  vital"  problem;  if  man  had  the  highest  intellect,  he  also  has  the 
greatest"  power  to  destroy  of  all  the  animal  kingdom.  Yfhat  a  waste 


it. 

i 


r 
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G 


did  the  early  settlers  create  by  catting  the  breast  from  the  turkeys 
and  lesvin  the  main  oart  of  the  body  of  the  fowl  for  the  varmints. 
V.hen  a"  deer  was  killed  the  hind  quarters  were  taken  and  the  carcass 
of  the  deer  was  left  for  the  vultures.  VJhen  a  buffalo  was  killed 


little  of 


the 


meat  was  taken  o.fter  the  hide  was  stripped  from  the 


■tr  0  ij.  o  o  j.  uuv  ax*  w  v^v  w  » •  —  w  ~  ^  ^ —  -  —  —  —  _  ,  « 

c°rcass  and  the  wolves  got  the  rest.  When  the  land  was  cleared  o..  one 
trees  and  brush,  which  had  taken  nature  years  to  grow,  the  wood  was 
oiled  together  and  burned,  or  lay  on  the  ground  to  rot.  Then  when  tne 
l^rd  was  cleared  it  was  farmed  and  farmed  till  it  would  not  produce 
G::‘ood  crop.  Never  did  the  owner  think  of  giving  it  a  shot  of  vitamins 

When  DeSoto,  the  explorer,  came  up  through  Alabama  he  spoke  of 
finding  honey  in  that  state  in  1539.  If  if  was  honey  where  die  it 
come  from?  The  hive  bees  were  brought  to  the  colonies  from  England, 
Italv  and  France  long  after  DeSoto  came.  The  bees  found  r.or on 
^me^ica  a  honey  paradise.  The  land  was  covered  with  many  olooming 
trees  especially  the  linden,  and  when  in  full  bloom  is  you  had  a 
chance  to  walk  beneath  its  branches  you  would  hear  a  numrning  sound 


as  if  a  whole  swarm  was  gathering  the  honey.  Beneath  the  trees  were 


myriads  of  different  wild  flower: 


and  grasses.  Swarms  or  oees  slip- 

red  awav  from  their  owner  and  took  the  advice  which  Horace  Greeley 

"go  west" .  In  those  davs  bees  had  a  chance  lo  se_ec^ 


ffave  later,  "u-o  weau  .  jlh  days  oees  had  a  ... 

~ood  home  in  trees  that  was  cool  in  summer  and  warm  m  winter.  mere 
were  not  so  many  diseases  among  them  as  today  as  for  ants,  they  were 
mostly  the  large  red  ant  as  the  Argentina  ant  had  not  arrived  in 
North  America.  When  the  Picketts  came  in  1790  they  found  the  woods 
full  of  bee  trees.  The  bee  settled  North  America  quicker 
white  oeople .  The  settlers  made  a  business  of  cutting  bee  urees  ior 
the  honey~  and  bees-wax  which  was  said  to  excel  the  wax  o-  Europe.  ^ 
Tons  and^tons  of  honey  and  wax  were  sent  do™  the  Onio  on  Ga^.oaoS 
to  the  southern  markets  and  foreign  countries.  One  aay  one  .icketts 
went  ove?to  the  Hastie  farm  on  Plum  Creek  and  as  they  sauntered 
through  the  woods  with  their  long  barrelled  rifles  wnich  rested  ligholy 
in  ghe  crook  of  their  arms,  saw  a  bear  robbing  a  bee  tree  oy  poun  i^S 
inye.oroolOI.y‘the  outside  of  the  tree  near  the  bees’  entrance. 


Bees  when^dlsturbed^f 111" themselves  on  honey  from  make 

+  heir  exit  from  their  home.  The  bear  would  eat  them  when  me^ 
near  the  hole!  The  stings  did  not  hurt  Mr.  Bruin  and  he  loved  tne 
s-eet  taste.  The  boys  rocked  and  cluboed  the  bear  away  b^u  on  th 
return  ?ound  the  yoZZ  bear  bach  at  the  hole  playing  havoc  with  the 
bees.  One  shot  and  Mr.  Bear  would  never  do  ohe  xi.^e  again. 

Y/hen  the  Picketts  came  to  the  mouth  of  Plum  Creek,  they  had  their 
0Wn  The1iilla^estsndetov;n  artisans  had  their  blacksmiths,  gunsmiths, 

had  to  wait  several  years. 

-x  _  mn-n+h  of  Julv  Work  had  ceased  on  the  flat-boat  and 

the  people  were  hav^S  a  Sood^time^  dr^^|ta2ebulonnwould  preach, 

he  die  tni 
of  course  were 

!iar  andv this  was  too  --  Hgs' made  Irom  deer  hides  which  were 

"Na  tied  ore  bag  to  each  foot.  Ke  returnee  and  began  his 
of  words  of  what  he  could  do.  "  Gentleman,  gentlemen, 


«,  he  felt  they  were  listening  and  being  entertained.  ^ome 
too  druS  for  utterance..  Others  were  calling  him  a 
this  was  too  much  for  the  prophet.  He  excuse,*  hmsen  ana 


went 


airtight 
fiery  flc 


e-it*  o&  19 vo  J-new 


* 


_ 


_ 
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that  pond” . 
you  are 


This 


can’t ; 


it 


can  walk  across 
"  No'  No l  you 

if  I  can’t  valk  on  de  vater. 
where  the  current  came  close  to 
into  the  water,  it  was  nine  or  ten 
if  he  had  some  way  of  blowing  them 
of  the  bags  were  fastened  to  his  waist, 
stopped  and  said,  "Gentlemen,  you  don’t 


was  near  Milton 
liar".  "Just  vait 
All  who  could  went 


on  Laujahery  Creek. 


und  you 
down 


to 


vill  see 
the 


feet 
to  a 


aeep 


[he  bags 


pond 

the  shore.  Here  he  took  one  step 

looked  as 
the  top  ends 
At  the  water's  edge  Zebulon 
believe  me  but  vhen  I  does 
down  as  zee  smartest  man  in 

hand  and  stepped 
his  feet 


larger  size 


sna 

t 


his 


this  you  vill  all  love  me  and  I  vill  go 
Milton."  Then  the  prophet  Zebulon  smiled,  waved 
quickly  out  as  far  as  he  could.  Down,  down  he  went  and  his  feet  came 
to  the  top.  Floundering  and  gasping  for  breath  as  his  heed  bobbed 
out  of  the  water,  he  hollowed  for  help.  Heathcoate  Pickett  Jr.  jump¬ 
ed  into  the  pond  and  towed  him  and  the  gags  to  shore.  The  crowd 
laughed  as  the  Prophet  stood  dripping  like  a  dog  that  had  come  out 
of  the  water  and  shakes  himself.  The  crowd  shouted  and  roared  and 
they  all  agreed  that  Zebulah  went  down  as  the  smartest  damn 
in  Milton. 


fool 


The  following  story  happened  either  in  Jennings  or  Switzerland 
county  and  was  told  to  the  writer  by  a  descendant  of  James  Pickett 
in  Jennings  county.  The  writer  does  not  like  to  tell  ghost  or  fish 
stories  but  it  seems  so  real  you  may  get  a  laugh  out  of  it  anyway. 

Near  the  village  was  a  graveyard  and.  not  far  away  was  a  farmer  who 
was  raising  sheep.  In  the  flock  were  two  bucks  that  would  not  let 
children  come  near  and  sometimes  the  rams  would  give  and  adult  quite 
a  tussle.  The  sheep  were  put  in  the  enclosure  at  night  to  keep  the 
wolves  and  bears  from  having  a  muttonfeast.  Two  men  in  the  village 
thought  it  was  time  to  stop  such  nonsense  of  running  people  out  of 
the  pastures.  They  decided  to  butcher  the  buck  in  the  graveyard  as 
no  one  would  be  going  through  there  at  night  where  the  dead  lie  asleep. 
The  stoutest  of  the  men  was  selected  to  go  to  the  pen  get  the  ram  and 
carry  it  to  the  cemetery  where  the  other  man  waited  with  his  butcher 
knife  and  a  sheet  or  canvas  to  wrap  the  carcass  after  the  hide  and 
entrails  had  been  removed. 

That  night  a  square  dance  was  to  be  conducted  at  the  home  of  the 
farmer  who  owned  the  sheep.  There  was  a  young  man  who  had  rheumatism 
and  could  not  walk.  James  Pickett  came  forward  and  offered  to ^ carry 
ithe  boy  on  his  back  to  the  dance  where  they  swung  Pa  and  Ma  and  the 
girl  from  Arkansas. 

Late  that  night  James  was  carrying  the  boy  back  home  and  took 
a  short-cut  through  the  graveyard  just  at  the  proper  time,  hot  a 
sound  was  heard  but  the  wind  as  it  gave  a  nournful  sigh,  when  a  voice 
said,  "is  he  fat?"  The  boy  looked]  James  looked,  1  Could  it  oe  a  ghost? 
theTr  whispered  when  once  more  came  the  voice,  Is  he  fat.''  ,  - rom  use 
ghost  near  a  tombstone  that  had  a  white  sheet  dangling  to  the  ground. 

"  GoshelmiahtyJ ”  said  the  boy.  "Run  boy  run,"  said  Janes  as  he  drop- 
red  the  boy  to  Mother  Earth  and  believe  you  me  they  did  run  li^e  race 
horses  as  they  dodged  the  tombstones,  jumping  the  fence  and  out  j.n  the 
opening.  Oh]  sure  the  rheumaticks  were  gone. 


PICKETT  FAMILY  HISTORY  ENTWINED  WITH  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE 


C.O 


GUY  M.  WALDEN,  £001  Stuart  St.,  Berkeley,  California,  formerly  of  Switzerland 
Count v,  Indiana). 


When  the  history  of  the  Pickett  fa mi ly  was  written  .toms  time  ago,  very  little  was 

MENTIONED  OF  GEORGE  E.  PlCKETT*  .y  E  Si.  .VVC  HAVE  WRITTEN  OF 

A  MAN  WHO  HELPED  TO  MAKE  THE  UNITED  STATES  WHAT  IT  IS  TODAY.  U.OST  PEOPLE  KNEW  HIM  AS 
THE  MAN  V:HO  MADE  THE  CHARGE  AT  GETTYSBURG,  SET  IN  MY  OPINION,  HE  WAS  Y  .E  MOST  NOTED  OF 

the  Pic..  . v.  !  will  not  venture  ...  but  t.  - 

BE  SAID  OF  THE  LATTER  PART  OF  HIS  LIFE.  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  KNEW  HIM  FOR  THE  PART 
HE  PLAYED  IN  OREGON,  t  DA  NO  AND  WASHINGTON  STATES j  THE  SOUTI.EBST  FOR  TG.'-.T  PACT  OF  HIS¬ 
TORY  or  Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  California;  the  South  for  the  h:..  .to  they  believed 
i n;  the  North  thought  he  was  one  of  fncis  grwA.eSj  enuMsES,  lj<  h  Sv  •  -'Li -d,  SLiu 

LOVED  THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER'7.  ' 

v 

In  8538,  Sir  Francis  Drake  visited  the  northwestern  coast  and  took  possession 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  BRITISH  QUEEN,  SPAIN  CLAIMED  THE  COUNTRY  AND  CAPTURED  SEVERAL 

British  vessels  for  infringement  upon  her  rights.  Later,  the  British  were  given  the 
richt  by  Spain  to  navigate,  trade  and  fish  on  the  northwestern  coast. 

When  France  was  defeated  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  by  the  British  in  the  fall 
of  1759,  France  transferred  to  Spain  all  her  possessions  west  of  the  Mississippi  River; 
then  in  »C00,  Spain  exchanged  Louisiana  for  Tuscan.  This  gave  Louisian 
or  Oregon  to  France;  then  in 

Ct 


:d  the 


3  3803,  FEARING  THE  ENGLISH,  NAPOLEON  SOLD  THE  TERRITORY 

>nveyco  to  France  all  her  claims  to  the  '^th  parallel,  e 


TERR i  f  CRY 

Y  TO 

the  United  States.  Spain  conveyed  to  France  all  her  claims  to  the  ^th  parallel,  but 
Russia  had  two  posts  in  California  and  was  willing  to  withdraw  and  relinquish  all  claims 
south  of  fifty-four  forty.  This  left  England  and  the  United  States  to  adjust  the 

QUARREL  BETWEEN  THEMSELVES,  WHICH  ALMOST  CAUSED  A  WAR  OVER  PICS. 

George  C.  Pickett  was  appointed  to  West  Point  Military  Academy  dy  ugh*  C.  Stuart, 

CONGRESSMAN  FROM  ILLINOIS,  THROUGH  THE  POLITICAL  POWER  AND  FRIENDSHIP  C~  >  .  .'a  HAM  LIN¬ 

COLN.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  partner  in  the  law  office  of  Pickett's  uncle,  Andrew  Johnson, 

WHICH  GOES  TO  SHOW  THAT  MRS.  LINCOLN  WAS  VERY  FOND  CF  YOUNG  CSORGE  PlCKETT. 

During  the  war  with  Mexico,  George  E.  Pickett  was  a  lieutenant  and,  when  the 
battle  was  in  progress  and  Lt.  James  Loncstreet  was  wounded,  Lt.  Pickett  sprang  to  his 

PLACE  AND  LED  ON  THE  MEN.  THEN,  WHEN  THE  COLOR  DEARER  FELL  WOUNDED,  THE  Lt .  SEIZED  THE 
FLAG  AND  CARRIED  IT  TO  THE  HEIGHT,  WHILE  THE  BATTLE  VMS  RAGING  BELOW.  PC  TOOK  DOWN  THE 

Mexican  flag  and  planted  the  American  colors  on  the  summi  »  c*  v cas<uE  o%-  C ? . a t ■  jl* ».■  uc 
on  July  13,  1 0^.7.  On  the  night  of  July  3^,  Santa  Anna  evacuated  *he  *  y  0?  co  a.*d 
Scott's  men  took  charge  of  the  Hall  of  Montezuma.  These  deeds  of  Pickett  brought  glory 

AND  FAME  IN  THE  VARS  OF  HI  S  YOUNGER  MANHOOD  WHICH  COMMANDED  THE  ADMIRA.'  .  ON  A;,  j  PR?-*-  Or 
ALL  WHO  HAD  THE  HONOR  OF  SERVING  WITH  AND  UNDER  HIM. 

After  the  Mexican  War,  the  Indians  became  buruly  along  the  Pacif: j  Coast.  Pickett 

WAS  SENT  TO  QUELL  THE  UPRISING  IN  WHICH  PICKET  t  SOON  FRIEjwS  U*-  *.-w  0  .*«’ER-.*3f 

tribes.  ‘Whew  Capt.  Pickett  left  the  coast,  there  v/ere  no  truer  mourners  tkyr  t;:e 

ABGRIGI NES. 


Eng 


»•  • 


.D  CLAIMED  THE  COLUMBIA  RlVER,  BUT  CAPV.  ROBERT  GRAY  OF  THE  :n\Z. 


C0LUM3 1 A  r  u  .d  the  river  and  named  it  after  his  vessel,  .rouble  sc  bn  .  .sz  between 
England  a.  id  she  United  States.  The  Hudson  Gay  Company  was  always  the  zmv  '  the 
United  States.  The  British  were  desperate  and  they  put  a  flock  of  she..?  on 

WHILE,  C  ;  THE  $AN  JUAN  ISLAND,  THEY  PJT  A  NUNBER  OF  BROOD  SCv.S  WHIC.;  J- 

MORE  PI  GQ  /HIGH  CAUSED  TROUBLE,  FOR  THE  PIGS  WERE  ROOTING  UP  VUE  V-lERIC.. 

Americans  bcme  of  the  pigs  and  it  looked  like  for  a  time  thebe  v/c  lj  l. 
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pigs.  England  sent  war  ships  to  Pudcet  Sound  and,  on  the  night  or  July  2 6,  l&39>  Capt. 
Pickett  and  68  men  moved  from  the  mainland  to  the  Island  of  San  Juan.  The  British 
not i f I co  Pickett  he  was  going  to  land  8,000  men  on  San  Juan  Island  at  which  Pickett 

REPL  S  ED,  "CAPT.,  YOU  HAVE  THE  FORCE  TO  LAND,  CUT  IF  YOU  UNDERTAKE  IT,  I  WILL  FICMT  YOU 
AS  LONG  AS  8  HAVE  A  MAN".  CAP?.  PlCKETT  GAVE  ORDERS  FOR  THE  DRAWING  UP  OF  HIS  MEN  IN 
LINE  ON  THE  HILL  FACING  THE  BEACH  WHERE  THE  ENGLISH  WOULD  HAVE  TO  LAND  AND  REMARKED, 

"We  will  make  a  Bunker  Hill  of  it,  and  don’t  be  afraid  of  their  big  guns".  Here  is  a 

COPY  OF  A  LETTER  SENT  DY  PlCKETT  TO  THE  BRITISH  AGENT: 


Charles  J.  Griffin,  Agent 
Hudson  Bay  Ccmany 
San  Juan  Island,  W.T. 


1461616 


Sir:  Your  communication  or  this  instant  has  been  received.  I  have 

TO  STATE  IN  REPLY  THAT  8  DO  NOT  ACKNOWLEDGE  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  HUDSON 
Bay  Co.  to  dictate  my  course,  of  action.  I  am  here  dy  virtue  of  an 

ORDER  FROM  MY  GOVERNMENT,  AND  SHALL  REMAIN  TILL  RECALLED  BY  THE  SAME 
AUTHOR  IVY. 

I  '  ’ 

;  7  ' 

George  C.  Pickett,  Captain 
Ninth  Imfantp’',  Commanding 


People  were  clamoring  for  war  and  Mr. 
coined  THE  PHRASE  XKXKSmmtXKKKmiiKX  "Fi 


Hannsgan,  in  a  SPEECH  AT  Covri&l ngton, 
fty-Fcur  Forty  or  Fight". 


Ky 


•  > 


When  the  State  of  Virginia  seceded,  Capt.  Pickett  was  on  the  Island  of  San  Juan. 

He  RESIGNED  HIS  COMMISSION  AND  HASTENED  TO  THE  SOUTH  TO  JOIN  IN  THE  STRUGGLE  WITH  HIS 

Virginians  of  a  mew  dream  nation.  Narrowly  escaping  arrest,  Capt.  Pickett  could  not 

INVADE  HIS  OWN  FIRESIDE,  ME  COULD  NOT  RAISE  HIS  ARMS  AGAINST  HIS  OWN  KITH  AND  KIN. 

He  loved  the  flag,  the  stars  and  stripes  that  had  given  him  his  commission.  He  loved 

THAT  FLAG  THAT  HE  TOOK  FROM  THE  FALLEN  COLOR  BEARER  AND  RUSHED  TO  THE  70?  OF  CHAPULTEPSC, 
WHERE  HE  PLANTED  OLD  GLORY  IN  TRIUMPH. 

On  the  3rd  day  battle  of  Gettysburg,  Longstrcet  and  Pickett  were  talking  when  a 
courier  rode  up  and  handed  Pickett  a  note  from  Brigadier  General  Anderson,  which  he  read 

AND  HANDED  TO  LONGSTREET,  SAYING  "GENERAL  LONGSTREET,  SHALL  1  GO  FORWARD?"  TliC  GENERAL 
DID  NOT  SPEAK,  BUT  HELD  OUT  HIS  HAND  AND  W I TH  HEAD  COWED  IN  ASSENT.  "THEN  J  SHALL  LEAD 
MY  DIVISION  FORWARD,  SIR"  AND  GALLOPED  AWAY.  PlCKETT  HAD  NOT  GONE  FAR  WHEN  SACK  HE  CAME 
AND  TOOK  SOME  PAPER  FROM  HIS  POCKET  AND,  WITH  A  LEAD  PENCIL,  WROTE  "IF  OLD  PETER’S  NOD 

MEANS  DEATH,  GCQ5XX  GOOD-BY  AND  GOD  BLESS  YOU,  LITTLE  ONE l "  As  PlCKETT  RCDE  AWAY,  HE 

met  Wilcox  who  took  a  flask  from  his  pocket  and  said  "Pickett,  take  a  drink  with  me.  In 

AN  HOUR,  YOU’LL  BE  IN  HELL  OR  GL0RY5"  PlCKETT  DECLINED  HIS  OFFER  TO  DRINK,  SAYING  "} 
PROMISED  THE  LITTLE  GIRL  WHO  IS  WAITING  AND  PRAYING  FOR  ME  DOWN  IN  VIRGINIA  THAT  I  WOULD 
KEEP  FRESH  UPON  MY  LIPS  UNTIL  V/E  SHOULD  MEET  AGAIN,  THE  BREATH  OF  THE  VIOLETS  SHE  GAVE 
ME  WHEN  WE  PARTED.  WHATEVER  MY  FATE,  Wl LCOX,  I  SHALL  TRY  TO  00  MY  DUTY  LIKE  A  MAN  AND 
j  HOPE  THAT,  DY  THAT  LITTLE  GIRL3S  PRAYERS,  I  SHALL  TODAY  REACH  EITHER  GLORY  OR  GLORY". 

On  that  beautiful  afternoon,  quarter  past  three,  orders  were  given.  "Forward"  and  the 

SOLDIERS  MOVED  IN  UNISON  AS  FAR  AS  THE  EYE  COULD  SEE  PAST  THE  REVIEWING  STAND.  Fi VE 

thousand  "Old  Dominion  Troops"  began  their  death  march.  Lcngstreet  joined  Alexander, 

WHERE  THE  OFFICERS  SALUTED  AS  THEY  PASSED.  GEN.  PlCKETT  LCD  HIS  TROOPS,  MOUNTED  ON  HIS 
HORSE  AS  GALLANT  AS  A  MARSHAL,  BUT  NOT  AS  GLEEFUL  AS  THE  ONE  WHO  HEADED  THE  FLATS  OF 
FLOWERS  IN  THE  TOURNAMENT  OF  ROSES.  PiCKEYT’S  LONG,  DARK  HAIR  WAVED  OVER  HIS  SHOULDERS 
AS,  NEVER  FALTERING  OUT  THINKING  AS  THEY  WENT  DOWN  THE  HILL  OF  DEATH,  EVERY  ONE  A  PRO¬ 
FESSIONAL  DETERMINED  TO  DO  HiS  PART  WHILE  THE  BRIGHT  COLORS  FLOATED  0*ER  THEM. 


t 

r 
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When  the  column  came  in  sight,  Meade’s  guns  opened  up  with  volley  after  volley  of  shot 

AND  SHELLS.  THIS  TORE  HOLES  IN  THEIR  RANKS,  CUT  NEVER  PAUSING  NOR  FALTERING,  ON  AND  ON 
THEY  WENT,  PlCKETT *S  MEN  DROOPING  TO  EARTH  LIKE  THE  GRAIN  IN  FRONT  OF  A  SCYTHE.  j  HERE 
WAS  MO  STOPPING  OR  TURNING  AMD  FROM  THE  ROAR  WAS  THE  STRONG  VOICE  OF  THEIR  COMMANDER, 

“Faster,  men,  faster.  Close  up  and  step  out,  cut  don’t  double-quick. “  Pickett 3s  men 

WENT  FORWARD,  A  COLUMN  THAT  HAS  MADE  THE  CHARGE  AT  GETTYSBURG  THE  MOST  GLORIOUS  OF  THIS 
NAT  I  ON.  Of  THE  5*000  who  FOLLOWED  THE  FLASHY  SWORD  OF  PlCKETT  TO  VICTORY,  WENT 

DOWN  NOT  KNOWING  VICTORY  VMS  LOST  OR  THAT  THE  CHARGE  MADE  THE  WORLD  WONDER.  DUTY  IS  THE 
GRANDEST  WORD  { K  THE  HUMAN  LANGUAGE.  GENERAL  LEE  SAID  TO  GEN.  IMBOOEN,  "GENERAL,  5 
NEVER  SAW  TROOPS  BEHAVE  MORE  MAGNIFICENTLY  THAN  PlCKETT#S  DIVISION  OF  VIRGINIANS  DID 
TODAY  ON  THEIR  GRAND  CHARGE  UPON  THE  ENEMY".  A NO,  IF  THEY  HAD  BEEN  SUPPORTED  AS  THEY 
WERE  TO  HAVE  BEEN,  CUT  FOR  SOME  REASON  NOT  YET  FULLY  EXPLAINED  TO  ME,  THEY  WERE  NO?  — 

WE  WOULD  HAVE  HELD  THE  POSITION  THEY  SO  GLORIOUSLY  WON  AT  SUCH  A  FEARFUL  LOSS  OF  NOBLE 
LIVES,  AND  THE  DAY  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  OURS9’. 

V 

After  the  Battle  or  Petersburg,  Gem.  Beauregard’s  salutation  to  Pickett,  on  re¬ 
lieving  Pickett  in  May,  |864,  was  “Gen.  Pickett,  a  miracle  has  been  performed.  You  have 
saved  Petersburg,  and  you  have  made  a  longer-lived  nation  of  the  Confederacy". 

Gen.  Pickett,  on  passing  through  a  town,  saw  a  little  girl  waving  the  SXXKXK  Stars 
and  Stripes  which  he  saluted  and,  when  asked  how  he  could  salute  the  enemy’s  flag,  Pickett 

REPLIED  “5  DID  NOT  SALUTE  THE  ENEMY’S  FLACJ  !  SALUTED  THE  HEROIC  WOMANHOOD  IN  THE  HEART 
OF  THAT  BRAVE  LITTLE  GIRL,  AND  THE  GLORIOUS  OLD  BANNER  UNDER  WHICH  8  WON  MY  FIRST 

laurels". 

After  the  surrender,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  passing  through  Richmond  and,  having  very 

LITTLE  TIME,  HE  WENT  TO  THE  PlCKETT  HOME.  THE  CITY  WAS  FULL  OF  UNION  TROOPS  AND  THE 
RESIDENTS  HAD  NO  LOVE  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  MEN,  FOR  FEAR  THAT  RICHMOND  MIGHT  BE  SET  FIRE  AS 
OTHER  CITIES  OF  THE  SOUTH.  MRS.  PlCKETT  SAID,  "I  SAW  A  CARRIAGE  AND  GUARD  APPROACHING 
AND,  WITH  MY  BABY  ON  MY  ARM,  S  ANSWERED  THE  KNOCK,  OPENED  THE  DOOR,  AND  LOCKED  UP  AT 
A  TALL,  GAUNT,  SAD-FACED  MAN  IN  ILL-FITTING  CLOTHES  WHO,  WITH  THE  ACCENT  OF  THE  NOR i H 

ASKED  “If  this  GLK  George  Pickett’s  place?" 

“Yes,  sir,”  !  answered,  but  he  is  not  here". 

”5  KNOW  THAT,  MA’AM*,  HE  REPLIED,  "OUT  3  OUST  WANTED  TO  SEE  THE  PLACE.  I  AM 
A3RU Jtttt  U  YC  OLX  ’ v . 


“The  President",  £  gasped. 


THE  STRANGER  SHOOK  HIS  HEAD  AND  SAIDS  "Mo,  MA’AM,  NO  MA*AM,  JUST  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

George’s  old  friend". 

:"£  am  George  Pickett’s  wife  and  this  is  his  babyV,  was  all  that  8  could  say. 

My  baby  pushed  away  from  me  and  reached  out  his  hands  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  took 

HIM  IN  HIS  ARMS.  As  HE  DID  SO,  AN  EXPRESSION  OF  RAPT,  ALMOST  DIVINE,  TENDERNESS  AND 
LOVE  LICHTCD  UP  THE  SAD  FACE.  5 T  WAS  A  LOOK  THAT  8  HAVE  NEVER  SEEN  ON  ANY  Ov.._R  F^CE. 

MY  BABY  OPENED  HIS  MOUTH  WIDE  AND  INSISTED  UPON  GIVING  HIS  FATHER’S  FRIEND  A  OEWV  SA3Y 

kiss.  As  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  the  little  one  back  to  me,  he  said"  Tell  you  father,  the  rascal, 

THAT  I  FORGIVE  HIM  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  THAT  KISS  AND  THOSE  BRIGHT  EYES’.  HE  TURNED  AND  Wa.Vi 

DOWN  THE  STEPS  AND  WAS  SOON  OUT  OF  SIGHT. 

When  the  news  flashed  over  the  wires  of  Lincoln’s  death,  sears  came  »o  the  -  >  -  **>? 

MANY  ADULTS,  AND  LIKEWISE,  A  LITTLE  GIRL  WHO  LIVED  IN  SWITZERLAND  COUNTY  BY  THu  OF 

Charlotte  Cole,  who  stood  with  her  head  cowed  against  the  rocks  in  the  chimney  of  .heir 

log  CABIN  AND  WEPT.  SUCH  REVERENCE  AS  THIS  OCCURED  IN  THE  NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  STATES. 
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When  Gen.  Pickett  heard  the  news,  he  said,  "My  God?"  My  God!  The  South  has  lost  her 

BEST  FRIEND  AND  PROTECT  OR  ,  THE  SUREST  ,  SAFEST  HAND  TO  GUiOC  AND  STEER  HER  THROUGH  THE 
DREAKERS  AHEAD.  AGAIN,  MUST  SHE  FEEL  THE  SMART  OF  FANATICISM". 

Many  years  later,  a  sad  reunion  was  helo  in  Richmond,  Va.,  when  the  man  of  the 
Blue  from  the  Philadelphia  brigade  came  to  Richmond  to  help  unveil  Pickett*s  monument 
at  Gettysburg  hill  in  Hollywood  cemetery,  the  first  time  that  such  a  token  of  remembrance 
had  ever  deen  offered  to  a  beaten  foe. 


Appendix  to  the  Pickett  Family 

Before  |8|{,  the  mode  of  travel  without  much  exertion  to  men  was  the  horse  or  oxen. 
When  the  first  steamboat  was  invented,  the  New  Orleans  began  to  ply  the  Ohio  River.  There 
was  no  doudt  that  the  steamboat  had  come  to  stay.  Soon  hundreds  of  them  were  sliding 
over  "The  Beautiful"  and  other  rivers  of  the  South  and  West.  This  brought  forth  many 
steamboat  races  in  which  boilers  Were  nothing  more  than  hot  water  tanks ;  just  a  thin 
shell.  The  pipes  were  of  thin  iron  through  which  the  steam  v/as  carried  to  the  cylinder 
and  then  to  the  piston  which  turned  the  water  qheel.  In  order  to  gain  more  steam,  hams 

AND  BACON  WERE  SOMETIMES  TOSSED  INTO  THE  F l RESOX.  WHEN  IN  A  RACE  A  BOARD  WAS  PLACED 
ACROSS  THE  SAFETY  VALVE  AND  USED  AS  A  LEVER,  ON  ONE  END  OF  THIS  BOARD,  MEN  SAT  TO  HOLD 
DOWN  THE  SAFETY  VALVE.  THIS  CAUSED  MANY  BOILERS  TO  EXPLODE,  KILLING  MEN  AND  SCALDING 
OTHERS,  WHILE  THE  BOAT  BURNED  TO  THE  WATER  *  S  EDGE.  ALONG  THE  UPPER  SOURCE  OF  THE  OHIO 

River,  coal  outcropping  was  found  in  many  places  easy  to  mine,  but  as  there  was  so  much 

WOOD  NEAR  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  RIVER,  THIS  BECAME  THE  MAIN  FUL  SUPPLY  FOR  A  LONG  TIME.  WHEY 
THE  COAL  WAS  NOT  USED,  MIGHT  BE  IT  VMS  TOO  FAR  TO  HALL  AND  THEN  THERE  WAS  NO  COAL  TO  BE 
HAD  FARTHER  DOWN  THE  RIVER.  HEATHCOATE,  JR.,  AND  JAMES  PlCKETT  TOOK  CONTRACTS  TO  CUT 
WOOD  AT  ODD  TIMES,  WHICH  THEY  DELIVERED  AT  THE  WATER 8  S  EDCE .  THIS  MADE  IT  EASY  FOR  THE 
DECK  HANDS  TO  CARRY  IT  ON  THE  BOAT.  THE  BOYS  RECEIVED  A  SMALL  SUM  FOR  THE  WOOD  FROM  THE 
STEAMBOAT  COMPANY  AND  A  SMALLER  SUM  FROM  THE  SETTLER  FOR  CLEARING  THE  LAND. 


Sometimes  the  Picketts  would  build  two  flat-boats  during  the  summer  at  the  mouth 

OF  A  CREEK,  WAIT  FOR  THE  RIVER  TO  RISE  AND  THEN  THE  BOATS  COULD  BE  FLOATED.  FROM  THIS 
TIME  ON,  THE  BOYS  WERE  BUSY  LOADING.  THE  CARGO  CONSISTED  OF  FLOUR,  PORK,  WHISKEY, 

APPLES,  CIDER,  WINE,  BRANDY,  BEANS,  VINEGAR,  ONIONS,  LARD,  OATS,  CORN,  POTATOES,  VENISON, 
BACON,  FOWLS,  RYE  AND  GINSENG.  WHEN  LOADED,  HEATHCOATE,  JR.  AND  HIS  CREW  WOULD  START 
FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  MARKETS.  MANY  TIMES  MEN  AND  BOYS  WOULD  CO  WITH  HIM,  JUST  FOR  THE  TRIP 
AND  TO  SEE  HEY/  ORLEANS.  THE  CREW  WAS  ALWAYS  GIVEN  BOARD  AND  LODGING.  WHEN  THE  RIVER 
WAS  RISING,  THE  FLAT-BOAT  WOULD  NATURALLY  FLOAT  TOV/ARDS  THE  SHORE  AND  THE  CREW  MUST 
WORK  HARD  TO  KEEP  THE  BOAT  AWAY  FROM  PLANTERS,  SAWYERS  AND  SNAGS.  THEN  WHEN  THE  RIVER 
STARTS  FALLING,  THE  BOAT  FOLLOWS  THE  CURRENT  OR  MIDDLE  OF  THE  STREAM.  PlCKETT*S  BA*  _AU 
MOST  ALWAYS  HAD  A  GOOD  SONG  LEADER  WHICH  MADE  IT  EASIER  TO  PASS  THE  DAY  AND  KEPT  THE  MEN 
WORKING  IN  UNISON,  AS  THEY  JOINED  IN  THE  CHORUSES.  THE  CREW  HAD  VERY  LITTLE  TO  DO  'WHEN 
THE  RIVER  WAS  FALLING,  BUT  TELL  YARNS  OF  BEAR  AND  INDIAN  FIGHTS.  V/ HEN  DARKNESS  CAME, 

THE  BOAT  V/AS  TIED  UP  FOR  THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  THEY  REACHED  THE  DANGEROUS  PLACES.  EACH  ONE 
OF  THE  CREW  TOOK  HIS  TURN  AT  WATCH.  THIS  GOES  TO  SHOW  THAT  HEATHCOATE,  JR .  WOULD  NOT 
CONTINUE  THE  TRIP  AT  NIGHT  PAST  SHAWNEETOWN,  CAVE  — IN— ROCK  AND  Rc-D  BANK  (hLNDCRSON) 

where  Samuel  Mason  with  his  gang  of  robbers  roamed  at  large.  Hlathcoate,  Jr.  shopped 
at  Natchez-Under-The-Hill  and  other  towns,  but  finished  his  sales  at  Hew  Orleans.  He 

POCKETED  THE  MONEY  AND  STARTED  HIS  TREK  HOME  ON  FOOT,  ACROSS  THE  COUNTRY  WHERE  THE 

Harnes  Brothers  robbed,  murdered  and  terrorized  the  inhabitants  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 


In  the  early  stages  of  trade  on  the  Ohio  River,  the  appearance  of  a  lar^l  f- la t -goat 

WHICH  WAS  COVERED  AND  FURNISHED  WITH  SHELVES  AND  COUNTERS  CAUSED  EXCITEMENT  AMONG  THE 
PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD.  THE  FLOATING  STORE  STOPPED  AT  TOWNS  AND  PLACES  WHERE  FLAT- 
BOATS  WERE  BEING  BUILT.  THE  FLOATING  STORE  HAD  AN  ASSORTMENT  OF  GOODS  SUCH  AS  SCOTCH, 
SNUFF,  SUGAR,  SPICES,  IRON,  CURRANTS,  GLASS  WARE,  WINDOW  GLASS,  LINEN,  HEMP,  TOW,  POTASH, 
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NA i  i.3 ,  CORDAGE,  ALMONDS,  WINE,  CROCKERY,  COFFEE,  TEA,  CHOCOLATE,  LOOKING  GLASSES,  PLATES, 
SPOONS  AND  UMBRELLAS,  IN  FACT,  IT  WAS  A  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  STORE  OF  TODAY.  THIS 
FLOATING  STORE  STOPPED  WHERE  HEATHCOAT£,  Jr.  AND  HIS  CREW  WERE  AT  WORK  ON  THEIR  FLAT-BOAT 
AND  THE  DOYS  BOUGHT  ARTICLES  AS  LONG  AS  THEY  HAD  MONEY  IN  THEIR  POCKETS. 

■  The  Ohio  River  was  the  dividing  line  between  free  and  slave  states,  also  a  barrier 

OR  DIVIDING  LINE  BETWEEN  RUNNING  RACE  HORSES  AND  HARNESS  RACE  HORSES.  THE  IRISH  SANG 
OLD  COUNTRY  BALLADS  WHILE  THE  SCOTCH- j R I SH  SANG  PSALM  TUNES.  THE  SCOTCH-IRISH  INTRODUCED 
CATTLE  RAISING,  THE  BEST  STOCK  IN  SWITZERLAND  COUNTY  OF  THAT  DAY  AND  LONG  AFTERWARDS. 

The  Scotch- i r i sm  developed  the  distillery  business,  and  contributed  the  name  to  Americans 

NATIONAL  DRINK.  THE  PEOPLE  FROM  SOUTHERN  IRELAND  HELPED  MAKE  POLITICS  A  LIVELY  ART.  THE 

brawling  Irish  became  the  traders  on  the  Ohio  River.  They  were  the  lone  wolves,  seldom 

SUPPORTED  FAMILIES,  ALTHOUGH  THE  PATHS  OF  THEIR  WANDERING  WERE  CERTAINLY  MARKED  BY  I N- 
CREASINGLY  LONG  UPPER  LIPS  AMD  BJLUECAST  EYES  AMONG  THE  INDIAN  CHILDREN.  WITH  ALL  THESE 
NATIONALITIES  (INCLUDING  DANES,  CjERMANS,  SPANISH  AND  FRENCH^,  XK13  AN  ACTOR  COULD  FIND 
SOME  ONE  TO  LISTEN  TO  HIM.  ACTORS  STOPPED  AT  TOWNS  AND  WHEREVER  BOAT  BUILDING  WAS  IN 

progress.  They  came  to  the  launching  of  Pickett’s  coats  and  after  the  boat  had  slid 

INTO  THE  WATER  OF  THE  C.HiO,  A  "SUMPTUOUS"  MEAL  WAS  SERVED  OF  VENISON  OR  BEAR.  THE 
ACTOR  SANG  A  SONG,  TOLD  A  YARN,  RECITED  A  POEM  OR  DANCED  A  JIG.  IF  THE  ENTERTAINER  WAS 
GOOD,  HE  WOULD  GET  A  FEW  PENNIES  OR  A  DRINK,  BUT  IF  HE  WAS  AWFUL  BAD,  THE  HAT  WOULD  RE¬ 
CEIVE  SOME  SPITTLES. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  old  square  dance.  Sometimes  it  reminds  me  of  the  old 

ROOSTER.  V/HAT  A  FINE  OLD  FELLOW  HE  IS  AS  HE  THROWS  BACK  HIS  HEAD,  BENDS  HIS  NECK  AND 
CROWS,  THEN  RUBS  THE  END  FEATHERS  OF  HIS  WING  ON  THE  GROUND,  MAKES  A  TWO  STEP  SIDEWAYS 
DANCE  AND  SALUTES  HIS  PARTNER. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  the  turkey  gobbler  as  he  wobbles  down  through  the  field 

STRUTTING  WITH  HIS  SNOUT  HANGING  DOWN  OVER  HIS  NOSE  AND  WITH  WATTLES  AS  SCARLET  AS  A 
NEWLY-PAINTED  WAGON. 

The  old  square  dance  sometimes  took  place  on  the  ice  when  a  skirt  of  snow  had  fallen 

AMD  THE  GIRLS  AND  BOYS  WERE  DRESSED  FOR  THC  OCCASION.  IF  THE  DANCE  WAS  IN  THE  HOME,  THE 
FLOOR  MIGHT  BE  A  LITTLE  ROUGH,  BUT  THE  PARTICIPANTS  STAYED  ON  THEIR  FEET,  THEIR  BODIES 
BENDING  IN  UNISON,  THEIR  HEADS  SOBBING  FROM  SIDE  TO  SIDE,  THEIR  ARMS  DANGLING  IN  MID-AIR 
AND  THEIR  FEET  HITTING  THE  FLOOR  WITH  THE  GREATEST  OF  HARMONY  TO  THE  MUSIC.  FOR  EX¬ 
ERCISE,  IT  WAS  EQUAL  TO  THE  OA I LY  DOZEN  AND  YOU  DON’T  SEE  THE  BUNNY  HUG  OR  THE  NECKING 
ACT.  But  TODAY’S  V/ALTZ,  TWO-STEP  AND  FOX-TROTS  ARE  MORE  OF  A  FINANCIAL  PROBLEM,  GREAT 
CROWDS  GATHER,  THERE  MUST  BE  AN  ORCHESTRA  AND  A  LARGE  FLOOR  SPACE  IS  NECDED. 

In  the  Pickett  family,  there  v/ere  6  girls  and  2  boys,  but  people  came  from  far  and 
near.  Gourds  with  holes  cut  in  them  were  used  as  fiddles  that  furnished  the  music  and 

WERE  CONSTRUCTED  UPON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  A  VIOLIN.  THE  BOW  IAS  MADE  OF  HICKORY  AND  STRUNG 
WITH  A  SINGLE  LENGTH  OF  DEER  GUT.  At  THE  APPROPRIATE  TIME,  DINNER  WAS  SERVED  OF  SOLIO 
REFRESHMENTS  AND  AMPLE  DRINKS.  The  BOYS  PAID  THE  FIDDLE  BILL  WHICH  CONSISTED  OF  TWO 
BITS  TOSSED  INTO  THE  NOGGIN  AND  HERE  THE  MUSICIANS  PLAYED  ALL  NIGHT.  THE  CALLER  FOR 
THE  DANCE  CALLED  IN  A  SING-SONG  TONE  WHICH  MADE  THE  OAECERS  CLAP  THEIR  HANDS  AND  LAUGH 
AS  THE  CENT  CRABBED  HIS  PARTNER  AND  SWUNG  HER  AROUND  AND  AROUND. 
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Women  of  lax  virtue  existed  in  all  American  Colonies,  cut  not  any  more  so  than  they 

ARE  TODAY.  Cut  WHEN  THE  POPULATION  IN  TOWNS  IS  AS  SMALL  AS  IT  WAS  THEN,  EACH  PERSON  KNEW 
THE  BUSINESS  OF  HIS  NEIGHBOR*  WHETHER  GOOD  OR  SAD.  JAMES  PlCKETT  IN  THE  V/AR  OF  1 3 J 2  WENT 
WITH  HIS  COMPANY  TO  BUILD  CLOCKHOUSES  AND  HE  RELATED  THAT  LADIES  F GLLGWED  THE  TROOPS  FROM 
CAMP  TO  CAMP,  DOING  SOME  OF  THE  COOKING  AND  WASHING  FOR  THE  MILITIA  AND  GETTING  MOST 
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THEIR  RATIONS  FROM  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


Reuben  Cold  Thwaites  made  a  trip  in  a  skiff  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cairo  to  sec  the  Ohio 
River  as  the  pioneers  saw  it  to  secure  data  for  historical  work. 

Here  is  an  excerpt  from  his  hisotry. 


"Three  miles  above  Vcvay,  near  Plums  Crcck,  I  was  inters 

FARM  UPON  WHICH  HzaTHCOATC  PlCKETT  SETTLED  IN  S 795 9  S0M-  £AY 

WAS  A  notable  flat-boat  pilot.  He  was  credited  with  having  c 

THE  RIVER  TO  HEW  ORLEANS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAN  OF  HIS  XDXXX  TIME 

ID  HE  MADE  OVER  20  TRIPS  OF  T 


AMD  RETURNING  ON  FOOT.  Il  IS  SA I 
CERTAINLY  A  MARVELOUS  RECORD  AT  A  TIME  WHEN  THERE  WERE  ONLY  I 
MORE  THAN  A  THOUSAND  MILES  OF  DENSE  FOREST  BETWEEN  VCVAY  AND 
SAVAGE  ENEMY  WAS  EXPECTED  TO  LURK  BEHIND  ANY  TREE,  READY  TO  S 

Pickett’s  must  have  deem  a  life  of  continuous  adventure,  as  t 
Daniel  Boone  himself,  yet  he  is  now  known  to  cut  a  local  anti 

STUMBLES  ACROSS  HIM  ONLY  IN  FOOTNOTES 


STED  IN  THE  INDIANA 

*7S0-  In  his  day,  Pickett 

ONDUCTED  MORE  CRAFT  DOWN 
,  GOING  DOWN  ON  THE  COAT 
HIS  CHARACTER,  WHICH  IS 
NDIAN  TRAILS  THROUGH  THE 

New  Orleans,  and  when  a 

LAY  THE  RASH  PALEFACE. 

HR  I  LUNG  AS  THE  CAREER  OF 
QUARIAN  OR  TWO,  AND  ONE 
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The  border  annals  of  the  West  abound  with  incidents  as  romantic  as  any  which  have 

BEEN  APPLAUDED  BY  MEN*  DANIEL  BOOMS  IS  NOT  THE  ONLY  HERO  OF  THE  FRONTIER;  HE  IS  NOT 
EVEN  THE  CHIEF  HERO;  HE  IS  BUT  A  TYPE  WHOM  AN  ACCIDENT  OF  LITERATURE  HAS  MADE  CONSPICUOUS. 


Here  is  what  R.  E.  Banta  had  to  say  about  Boone: 

Ouote:  "Not  that  Coowe  was  ore  to  seek  fame;  quite  the  contrary;  he  was  only  a 

FEARLESS  MAN,  LIVING  IN  AN  AGE  WHICH  OFFERED  FREQUENT  OPPORTUNITY  TO  DEMONSTRATE  THAT 
RARE  QUALITY,  AND  HAD  FAME  THRUST  UPON  HIM  BY  AN  EARLIER  BIOGRAPHER  THAN  MOST  OF  HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES  —  JOHN  F I LSON  —  WHO  FIRST  DESCRIBED  KENTUCKY  IN  PRINT.  BOONE  WAS  ONE 
WHO  SIMPLY  TOOK  THE  CHALLENGES  OFFERED;  CUT  IN  HIS  POSITION  AS  LEADER  IN  THE  MOVEMENT 
OF  A  PEOPLE  TO  A  WILD  NEW  LAND,  THESE  CHALLENGES  WERE  FREQUENTLY  FOR  BATTLE  70  THE  DEATH, 
NOT  ONLY  OF  COMMUNITIES  BUT  FOR  THE  WHOLE  OF  HIS  PEOPLE" . 


Creek*  just  across  from  Patriot,  Indiana, 


Daniel  Boone  lived  for  awhile  on  Steel’s  ui 

AND  BECAUSE  SO  MANY  PEOPLE  SETTLED  NEAR  HIM  IN  MOVED.  THIS  MUST  HAVE  BEEN  WHEN 

HE  MOVED  TO  MISSOURI.  JOHN  FRANCIS  DuFOUR  SAID  "THAT  SQUIRE  HERRICK  GOT  HIS  TABLE  AND 

desk.  Herrick  lived  in  Patriot,  Indiana  and  died  adout  19^**  Heathcoate  Pickett,  Jr* 
lived  near  Log  Lick  across  the  Ohio  River  from  Boone.  Boone  at  this  time  came  to 
Indiana  territory  to  hunt,  so  he  would  get  in  his  boat  and  paddle  down  to  where  Heathcoate 
jk.  lived.  The  two  would  go  on  a  hunt  that  lasted  several  days,  McMakin  and  Paul  Forman 
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two  or  Daniel's  great  friends  on  the  Indiana  side. 


Heathcoate  Pickett,  Jr.  would  put  corn  in  his  skiff  which  he  rowed  and  made  his 

HORSE  SWIM  BY  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  CANOE  ACROSS  THE  OHIO  RlVER.  THE  SACKS  OF  CORN  WERE  TRANS¬ 
FERRED  TO  THE  HORSE  AND  HE  RODE  HIM  TO  LAGLE  CREEK  AT  BlG  BONE  WHERE  IT  WAS  TO  BE  GROUND. 

This  mill  was  a  two-story  building  made  of  stone  with  holes  in  the  second  story  where 

THE  SETTLERS  SHOT  FROM  WHENEVER  THE  INDIANS  MADE  AN  ATTACK.  THE  INDIANS  BECAME  HOSTILE 
IN  |8||  AND  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  WOULD  NOT  FIGHT  BACK  WERE  FRIGHTENED.  THE  SWISS  WENT  TO  THIS 
FORT  FOR  PROTECTION. 

17  IS  TOO  BAD  SOME  WRITER  DIDN’T  CET  HOLD  OF  HEATHCOATE  PlCKETT,  JR.  WHILE  HE  WAS 
ALIVE  AND  PEN  HIS  ADVENTURES,  LIKE  JOHN  Fl LSON  DID  FOR  DANIEL  BOONE.  ST  IS  POSSIBLE  NO 
ONE  REALIZED  ITS  VALUE  OR,  AS  SOME  AUTHORS  HAVE  STATED,  IT  WAS  HARD  TO  GET  MEN  WHO  WERE 
COMPETENT  TO  FILL  THE  COUNTRY  OFFICES.  WHAT  A  WONDERFUL  STORY  IT  WOULD  HAVE  MADE,  FOR 
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VHEN  HE  WAS  A  SMALL  BOY,  HE  WAS  STOLEN  BY  THE  INDIANS  FROM  HIS  PARENTS  IN  fiORTH  CAROLINA 
AND  TAKEN  WEST  TO  THEIR  CAMPS  AND  MAOE  ONE  OF  THEIR  KINO.  HlS  EARS  WERE  SPLIT  AND,  WHEW 
FOUND,  HE  WAS  SPEAKING  THE  CHEROKEE  LANGUAGE.  Hz  HAD  LEARNED  TO  USE  THE  COW  ANO  ARROW 
AND  GX2X  GAMBLE  THE  INDIAN  WAY.  THE  STORY  OF  HIS  RETURN  HOME  TO  THE  HAPPY  MOTHER 
WOULD  DE  A  THRILLER.  THIS  WAS  AT  THE  TIME  WHEN  THE  COLONIES  WERE  IN  TROUBLE  WITH  THE 
MOTHER  COUNTRY  (ENGLAND).  THE  PICKETTS  WERE  DRIVEN  CUT  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  DY  THE  TORIES, 
WHO  WERE  SO  FURIOUS  THAT ,  AT  TIMES,  THEY  WERE  FORCED  TO  GO  TO  THE  CANE  CRAKE3  AT  NIGHT 
TO  KEEP  FROM  BEING  MURDERED.  THEY  MOVED  TO  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA.  HERE  HCATHCOATE,  Jr. 
JOINED  THE  MILITIA  TO  FIGHT  SOX  FOR  INDEPENDENCE  WHICH  WAS  ONE  GOOD  THING  AS  HE  DID  NOT 

go  to  Kentucky  to  hunt  during  the  war  or  1 77^*  Then  the  trip  down  the  Ohio  River  with 

HIS  PARENTS,  THE  STOP  AT  CINCINNATI  AND  ANOTHER  STOP  AT  LaUGHERY  CREEK,  FINALLY  SQUATTING 
ON  GOVERNMENT  LAND  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  PLUM  CREEK.  HERE  THE  FIRST  HOUSE  WAS  DU! LT  IN 

Switzerland  county  and  here  he  built  the  first  flat-boat  in  Indiana  which  he  names  the 
NEW  ORLEANS.  This  flat-boat  was  small,  but  it  v/as  taken  down  the  Ohio  and  up  the  Kentucky 
River  where  it  was  loaded  with  wheat,  corn,  flax  and  other  agricultural  products.  He 
received  many  articles  manufactured  dy  the  Shakers  at  Shakertown,  such  as  woolen  goods 

AND  STRAW  HATS  MADE  FROM  THE  WHEAT'  STRAW,  THEN  BACK  TO  THE  OHIO  RlVER  AND  OVER  THE  FALLS 

at  Louisville  and  on  and  on  he  went  to  New  Orleans  where  the  goods  were  sold  at  a  good 
profit.  On  Hsathcoate*,  Jr.8s  return,  he  usually  walked,  cut  sometimes  rode  a  pony  the 

THOUSAND  MILES  AND  DEAT  THE  STEAMBOATS  BY  ONE  CR  TWO  WEEKS,  TO  WHERE  VEVAY  NOW  STANDS. 

There  was  no  place  called  Vevay  in  those  days  nor  was  there  a  Swiss  settlement.  Cm  his 

RETURN,  HE  BUILT  ANOTHER  FLAT-BOAT  ANO  ANOTHER  UNTIL  HE  HAD  BUILT  OVER  20,  EACH  TIME 
RETURNING  THE  SAME  WAY.  HEATHCOATE,  Jr.  WAS  FORCED  TO  MOVE  BY  THE  FRENCH-Sv/1 SS,  BUT  HE 
KEPT  BUILDING  BOATS  FARTHER  UP  THE  OHIO  RlVER.  IF  TODAY,  WE  ONLY  HAD  HIS  STORIES  WITH 

Boone  and  the  others,  his  fights  with  bears  and  catamouts,  his  adventures  when  he  helped 

TO  SURVEY  GOVERNMENT  LANDS,  THE  SERVICES  HE  RENDERED  IN  LAYING  CUT  ROADS,  MOV  I ND  THE 

Indians  to  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  his  days  as  a  farmer  and  last  the  cooperage 

PLANT  WHERE  HE  MAOE  BARRELS  AT  PlCKETT9S  CORNER  NEAR  FAIRVIEW.  It  WAS  NOTHING  UNCOMMON 
TO  SEE  A  WAGON  LOAD  OF  A  HUNDRED  BARRELS  GOING  TO  VEVAY  FROM  HIS  PLACE  TO  BE  PACKED  WITH 
APPLES  AND  POTATOES. 

The  exact  spot  of  the  grave  or  Heathcoate  Pickett,  Jr.  in  Lee*s  cemetery  is  not 

KNOWN*  It  IS  TRUE  IN  THAT  GRAVE  IS  LOCKED  THE  TREASURES  OF  HIS  ADVENTURES  WHICH  WILL 
NEVER  BE  KNOWN.  IF  AN  AUTHOR  HAD  WRITTEN  THE  STORY  FROM  HIS  LIPS,  SOUTHEASTERN  INDIANA 
WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  THE  PIONEER  LAND  OF  §  NO I ANA  AND  SWITZERLAND  COUNTY  WOULD  HAVE  HAD  THE 
GREATEST  ADVERTISEMENT  IN  THE  WHOLE  LENGTH  AND  BREADTH  OF  THIS  NATION. 

When  many  steamboats  began  to  ply  on  the  Ohio  River  as  stated  previously  in  this 

ARTICLE,  FLAT-BOATS  KEPT  THE  CHANNEL  OR  CENTER  OF  THE  RIVER.  THEY  DID  NOT  HAVE  LIGHTS 
ON  THE  FRONT  OF  THE  FLAT-BOATS  AND  THE  STEAMBOATS  HAD  TO  GET  AROUND  THEM  THE  BEST  WAY 
THEY  COULD.  SOME  ONE  OF  THE  CREW  OF  THE  FLAT-BOAT  WOULD  SCOOP  UP  A  SHOVEL  FULL  OF  RED 
HOT  COALS  FROM  THE  FIREPLACE  ON  THE  BOAT  OR  A  STICK  THAT  HAD  LOTS  OF  LIVE  FIRE  ON  IT 
AND  RUN  TO  THE  FRONT  OF  THE  FLAT-BOAT  AND  WAVE  IT  BACK  AND  FORTH.  THIS  WOULD  MAKE  THE 
PILOT  OF  THE  STEAMER  VERY  ANCRY.  THE  PILOT  WOULD  SWEAR  AND  YELL  "GET  LIGHTS  ON  YOUR 
FLAT-BOAT  OR  WE  WILL  SINK  IT".  HEATHCOATE,  Jr.  WOULD  tAUGH  AND  YELL  BACK  "SlNK  AND  BE 
DAMNED  IF  YOU  WANT  TO",  KNOWING  VERY  WELL  HIS  FLAT  WAS  MADE  OF  HEAVY  TIMBERS  CS  IT  WOULD 
GO  OVER  ROCKS  AND  SNAGS  AS  IT  VMS  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  MISS  ALL  OF  THEM.  HE  ALSO  KNEW  THE 
STEAMBOAT  WOULD  BE  THE  FIRST  TO  SINK. 

When  the  settlers  began  to  come  into  the  old  Northwest,  they  had  more  freedom  than 

THEY  EVER  HAD  OEFORE  AND  THE  ONLY  THING  THAT  WORRIED  THEM  WAS  THEIR  SCALPS.  i HERE 
WERE  NO  TAXES,  VERY  LITTLE  MONEY  AND  NO  WORK  TO  SPEAK  OFj  KaCEHXSUX  FOOD  SUCH  AS  GAME 
VMS  IN  ABUNDANCE,  CORN  WAS  EASY  TO  RAISE  IF  THEY  COULD  KEEP  SQUIRRELS,  RACOONS  AND  DEER 

away  from  their  patch.  Their  meat  was  obtained  not  far  from  their  front  door.  The 

TURKEYS  WENT  IN  LARGE  FLOCKS  IN  THE  FALL  AND  WHEN  THEY  HAD  KILLED  FOUR  OR  FIVE,  THEIR 
BREASTS  WERE  CUT  FROM  THEIR  BODY  AND  THE  REST  OF  THE  FOY/L  WAS  CAST  ASIDE.  WHEN  NAVIGATION 
BEGAN  ON  THE  RIVER,  IT  WAS  NOTHING  UNCOMMON  TO  SEE  BARRELS  AT  »ER  BAR.-v._LS  0.-  TURKs. Y 
BREASTS  WHICH  WERE  SALTED  DOWN  IN  BRINE  ANO  SHIPPED  TO  MARKETS  ALONG  THE  RIVER.  LAWS 
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WERE  PASSED  THAT  FOREIGNERS  COULO  NOT  HUNT.  h'EATHCOATE,  JR.  AND  JAMES  PlCKETT  WERE 

Americans  and  they  loved  to  hunt  in  the  neighborhood  or  Jacksonville.  It  must  have 

DEEN  A  HUNTER 9 S  PARADISE.  ONE  DAY,  THEY  WERE  GOING  DOWN  A  LONG  RIDGE,  RETURNING  PROM 
A  HUNT,  WHEN  THEY  HEARD  A  STRANGE  NOISE  THAT  STARTLED  THEM,  AND  AS  THEY  WALKED  ALONG 
IN  THE  DENSE  FOREST,  IT  SEEMED  THAT  NIGHT  WAS  COMING  ON,  FOR  IT  KEPT  GETTING  DARKER 
AND  DARKER.  ALL  OF  A  SUDDEN,  IT  BECAME  PITCH  DARK,  SO  THEY  SAT  DOWN  BY  THE  SIDE  OF 
A  TREE  TO  WAIT  FOR  THE  WORLD  70  COME  TO  AN  END,  WHEN,  TO  THEIR  SURPRISE,  THEY  SAW 
THAT  THEY  WCRE  IN  THC  MIDST  OF  A  FLOCK  OF  WILD  TURKEYS  WHICH  HAD  GONE  TO  ROOST  IN 
THE  TREES.  Sn  A  SHORT  TIME,  OLD  SOL  BEGAN  TO  PEEP  OUT  FROM  HIS  HIDING  PLACE 
AND  THEY  DECIDED  TO  KEEP  STILL  AND  SEE  IF  THE  TURKEYS  WERE’ AS  SUPERSTITIOUS  AS  HUMAN 

beings.  Brighter  and  brighter  came  the  sun  and  the  turkey  cock  would  raise  up  from 

THE  LIMB,  LOOK  ALL  AROUND,  THEN  SETTLE  DOWN  ON  THE  LIMB  AND  PUT  HIS  HEAD  UNDER  HIS 

wing.  They  seemed  to  sense  something  was  wrong.  The  boys  stayed  for  over  an  hour; 

WHEN  THC  TURKEY  COCKS  BEGAN  TO  GOBBLE  AND  THE  HENS  TO  SQUAWK,  THE  BOYS  CAME  CUT  FROM 
THEIR  HIDING  PLACE  AND  THE  TURKEYS  WENT  IN  ALL  DIRECTIONS.  SOME  OF  THE  TURKEYS  SPREAD 
THEIR  WINGS  WIDE  AND  SAILCD  CLEAR  ACROSS  THE  VALLEY,  FULLY  A  HALF  MILE  AWAY  AMD  THE 
BOYS  WENT  HOME. 

Suppose  we  stop  for  a  minute  from  our  main  subject  and  ponder  over  a  vital  problem. 

If  man  had  the  highest  intellect,  he  also  has  the  greatest  power  to  destroy  of  all  the 

ANIMAL  KINGDOM.  V/HAT  A  WASTE  DID  THE  EARLY  SETTLERS  CREATE  BY  CUTTING  THE  BREAST  FROM 
THE  TURKEYS  AND  LEAVING  THE  MAIN  PART  OF  THE  CODY  OF  THE  FOWL  FOR  THE  VARMINTS.  V/HEN 
A  DEER  WAS  KILLED,  THE  CARCASS  OF  THE  DEER  WAS  LEFT  FOR  THE  VULTURES.  V/HEN  A  BUFFALO 
WAS  KILLED,  VERY  LITTLE  OF  THE  MEAT  WAS  TAKEN  AFTER  THE  HIDE  WAS  STR I PPED  FROM  THE 
CARCASS  AND  THE  WOLVES  GOT  THE  REST.  WHEN  THE  LAND  WAS  CLEARED  OF  THE  TREES  AND 
BRUSH,  WHICH  HAD  TAKEN  NATURE  YEARS  TO  GROW,  THE  WOOD  VMS  PILED  TOGETHER  AND  BURNED  OR 
LAY  ON  THE  GROUND  TO  ROT.  THEN,  WHEN  THE  LAND  WAS  CLEARED,  IT  WAS  FARMED  AND  FARMED, 

* T I LL  IT  WOULD  NOT  PRODUCE  A  GOOD  CROP.  NEVER  DID  THE  OWNER  THINK  OF  GIVING  IT  A  SHOT 
OF  VITAMINS. 

When  DeSoto,  the  explorer,  came  up  through  Alabama,  he  spoke  of  finding  honey  in 

THAT  STATE  IN  S  539.  IF  IT  WAS  HONEY,  WHERE  DID  IT  COME  FROM?  THE  HIVE  BEES  WERE 
BROUGHT  TO  THE  COLONIES  FROM  ENGLAND,  ITALY,  AND  FRANCE  LONG  AFTER  DESOTO  CAME.  THE 
BEES  FOUND  NORTH  AMERICA  A  HONEY  PARADISE.  THE  LAND  WAS  COVERED  WITH  MANY  BLOOMING 
TREES,  ESPECIALLY  THE  LINDEN,  AND  WHEN  IN  FULL  BLOOM,  IF  YOU  HAD  A  CHANCE  TO  WALK 
BENEATH  ITS  BRANCHES,  YOU  WOULD  HEAR  A  HUMMING  SOUND  AS  IF  A  WHOLE  SWARM  WAS  GATHERING 
THE  HONEY.  BENEATH  THE  TREES  WERE  MYRA  I DS  OF  DIFFERENT  WILD  FLOWERS  AND  GRASSES. 

Swarms  cf  bees  slipped  away  from  their  owner  and  took  the  advice  which  Horace  Greeley 
gave  later,  "Go  west".  In  those  days,  bees  had  a  chance  to  select  a  good  home  in 
trees  that  was  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter.  There  were  not  so  many  diseases 
among  them  as  today  and,  as  for  ants,  they  were  mostly  the  large  red  ant  as  the  Argentina 
ant  had  not  arrived  in  North  America.  When  the  Picketts  came  in  1 they  found  the 
woods  full  of  bee  trees.  The  dee  settled  North  American  quicker  than  the  white  people. 
The  settlers  made  a  business  of  cutting  bee  trees  for  the  honey  and  eees-wax  which  was 

SAID  TO  EXCEL  THE  WAX  OF  EUROPE.  TONS  AND  TONS  CF  HONEY  AND  VAX  WERE  SENT  DOWN  THE 

Ohio  on  flatboats  to  the  southern  markets  and  foreign  countries.  One  day,  the  Picketts 

WENT  OVER  TO  THE  HaSTIE  FARM  ON  PLUM  CREEK  AND,  AS  THEY  SAUNTERED  THROUGH  THE  WOODS 
WITH  THEIR  LONG-BARRELLED  RIFLES  WHICH  RESTED  LIGHTLY  IN  THE  CROOK  OF  THEIR  ARMS,  SAW 
A  BEAR  ROBBING  A  BEE  TREE  BY  POUNDING  WITH  ITS  PAWS  ON  THE  OUTSIDE  OF  YHE  TREE  NEAR 
THE  BEES  *  ENTRANCE.  BEES,  WHEN  0 1 STRUDED ,  FILL  THEMSELVES  ON  HONEY  FROM  THE  COM3 
AND  MAKE  THEIR  EXIT  FROM  THEIR  HOME.  THE  BEAR  WOULD  EAT  THEM  WHEN  THEY  CAME  NEAR  THE 

hole.  The  stings  did  not  hurt  Mr.  Bruin  and  he  loved  the  sweet  taste,  ihe  boys 

ROCKED  AND  CLUBBED  THE  BEAR  AWAY,  BUT  ON  THEIR  RETURN,  FOUND  THE  YOUNG  BEAR  BACK  AT 
THE  HOLE  PLAYING  HAVOC  WITH  THE  BEES.  ONE  SHOT  AND  Mr.  BEAR  WOULD  NEVER  00  THE  LIKE 

AGAIN. 

When  the  Picketts  came  to  the  mouth  of  Plum  Creed,  they  had  to  be  their  own  jack 

OF  ALL  TRADES.  THE  VILLAGES  AND  TOWN  ARTISANS  HAD  THEIR  BLACKSMITHS,  GUNSMITHS,  SHOE¬ 
MAKERS,  MASONS,  HARNESSMAKER5,  COOPERS,  CAB  I NENTMAKERS,  CARPENTERS,  MILLERS,  DISTILLERS, 
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AND  OTHER  SKILLED  WORKERS  WHILE  THE  MANTUMAKERS  HAD  TO  WAIT  SEVERAL  YEARS. 

5t  was  the  Fourth  of  July.  V/ork  had  ceased  oh  the  flat-boat  and  the  people  were 

HAVING  A  GOOD  TIME*  DRINKING  AND  EATING  THE  BEST  OF  FOOD  THE  MALE  COCK  COULD  FURNISH* 

Prophet  Zedulon  would  preach,  not  from  the  Bible.,  but  from  his  own  individual  ex¬ 
perience.  »HE  STORIES  HE  TOLD  WERE  OUTRAGEOUS,  BUT  IT  WOULD  MAKE  THE  PEOPLE  LAUGH, 

AND  WHEN  HE  DIP  THIS,  HE  FELT  THEY  WERE  LISTENING  AND  BEING  ENTERTAINED.  $OME,  OF 
COURSE,  WERE  YCO  DRUNK  FOR  UTTERANCE.  OTHERS  WERE  CALLING  HIM  A  LIAR  AND  THIS  VMS 
TOO  MUCH  FOR  THE  PROPHET.  HE  EXCUSED  HIMSELF  AND  WENT  TO  HIS  CABIN  AND  GOT  SOME  BACS 
MADE  FROM  DEEP  HIDES  WHICH  WERE  AIRTIGHT  AND  TIED  ON £  BAG  TO  EACH  FOOT.  He  RETURNED 
AND  BEGAN  HIS  FIERY  FLOW  OF  WORDS  OF  WHAT  HE  COULD  DO.  "GENTLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  I  CAN 
WALK  ACROSS  THAT  POND" .  THIS  VMS  NEAR  Ml LT ON  ON  i_AUGHERY  CpEEDK.  "No,  NO,  YOU  CAN*T; 
YOU  ARE  A  LIAR".  JUST  VA I T  UND  YOU  VI LL  SEE  IF  I  CAN*T  VALK  ON  DE  VATERM .  ALL  WHO 
COULD  WENT  DOWN  TO  THE  POND  WHERE  THE  CURRENT  CAME  CLOSE  TO  THE  SHORE .  HERE  HE  TOOK 
ONE  STEP  INTO  THE  WATER.  IT  WAS  c)  OR  10  FEET  DEEP.  THE  BACS  LOOKED  AS  IF  HE  HAD 
SOME  WAY  OF  BLOWING  THEM  TO  A  LARGER  SIZE  AND  THE  TOP  ENDS  OF  THE  BAGS  WERE  FASTENED 
TO  HIS  WAIST.  A'f  THE  WATER  *  S  EDtE,  ZEE3ULON  STOPPED  AND  SAID,  "GENTLEMEN,  YOU  DON 1 T 
BELIEVE  ME,  BUT  VHEN  J  DOES  THIS,  YOU  VI LL  ALL  LOVE  ME  AND  S  VI LL  GO  DOWN  AS  ZEE 
SMARTEST  MAN  IN  MILTON*’.  THEN  THC  PROPHET  ZEBULON  SMILED,  WAVED  HIS  HAND  AND  STEPPED 
QUICKLY  OUT  AS  FAR  AS  HE  COULD*  DOWN,  DOWN  HE  WENT  AND  HIS  FEET  CAME  TO  THE  YOP. 

Floundering  and  gasping  for  breath  as  his  head  bobbed  our  of  the  water,  he  hollered 

FOR  HELP*  HSATHCOATE  PlUKETT,  Jr.  JUMPED  INTO  THE  POND  AND  TOWED  HIM  AND  THE  BACS 

yo  shore .  The  crowd  laughed  as  thc  Prophet  stood  dripping  like  a  dog  that  had  come 

OUT  OF  THE  WATER  AND  SHAKES  HIMSELF*  THE  CROWD  SHOUTED  AND  ROARED  AND  THEY  ALL  AGREED 
THAT  ZEBULAN  WENT  DOWN  AS  THE  SMARTEST  DAMN  FOOL  IN  MlLTON* 


The  following  story  happened  either  in  Jennings  or  Switzerland  County  and  was  told 

TO  THE  V/R ITER  BY  A  DESCENDANT  OF  JAMES  PlCKETT  IN  JENNINGS  COUNTY.  THE  WRITER  DOCS 
NOT  LIKE  TO  TELL  GHOST  OR  FISH  STORIES,  BUT  IT  SEEMS  SO  REAL,  YOU  MAY  GET  A  LAUGH 
OUT  OF  IT  ANYWAY.  NEAR  THE  VILLAGE  WAS  A  GRAVEYARD  AND  NOT  FAR  AWAY  WAS  A  FARMER  WHO 
WAS  RAISING  CHEEP.  2n  THE  FLOCK,  WERE  TWO  BUCKS  THAT  WOULD  NOT  LET  CHILDREN  COME  NEAR 
AND  SOMETIMES  THE  RAMS  WOULD  GIVE  AN  ADULT  QUITE  A  TUSSLE.  THE  SHEEP  WERE  PUT  IN  THE 
ENCLOSURE  AT  NIGHT  TO  KEEP  THE  WOLVES  AND  BEARS  FROM  HAVING  A  MUTTON  FEAST.  TWO  MEM 
IN  THE  VILLAGE  THOUGHT  IT  WAS  TIME  TO  STOP  SUCH  NONSENSE  OF  RUNNING  PEOPLE  CUT  CF  THE 

pastures.  They  decided  to  butcher  the  buck  in  the  graveyard  as  no  one  would  be  going 

THROUGH  THERE  AT  NIGHT  WHERE  THE  DEAD  LIE  ASLEEP.  I'HE  STOUTEST  Or  YHE  MEN  WAS  SELECTED 
TO  GO  TO  THE  PEN,  C.ET  THE  RAM  AMD  CARRY  IT  TO  THE  CEMETERY,  WHERE  THE  OTHER  MAN  WAITED 
WITH  HIS  BUTCHER  KNIFE  AND  A  SHEET  OR  CANVAS  TO  WRAP  THE  CARCASS  AFTER  THE  HIDE  AND 
ENTRAILS  HAD  BEEN  REMOVED. 


That  night  a  square  dance  was  to  be  conducted  at  the  home  of  the  farmer  who  owned 
the  sheep.  There  was  a  young  man  who  had  rheumatism  and  could  not  walk.  James  Pickett 

CAME  FORWARD  AND  OFFERED  TO  CARRY  THE  BOY  ON  HIS  BACK  TO  THE  DANCE  WHERE  THEY  SWUNG 

Pa  and  Ma  and  the  girl  from  Arkansas* 

Late  that  night,  James  was  carrying  the  boy  back  home  and  took  a  shortcut  through 

THE  GRAVEYARD  JUST  AT  THE  PROPER  TIME.  NOTE  A  SOUND  WAS  HEARD  BUT  THE  WIND  AS  IT 
GAVE  A  MOURNFUL  SIGH,  WHEN  A  VOICE  SAID  "I  5  HE  FAT"?  THE  BOY  LOOKED.*  JAMES  LOOKED? 

“Could  it  be  a  ghost"?  they  whispered  when  once  more  came  the  voice  "Is  he  fat"?  from 

THE  GHOST  NEAR  A  TOMBSTONE  THAT  HAD  A  WHITE  SHEET  DANGLING  TO  THC  GROUND.  "GOSHEL- 
MIGKTY",  SAID  THE  OOY.  "RUN,  BOY,  RUN",  SAID  JAMES  AS  HE  DROPPED  THE  BOY  VO  MOTHER 

Earth  and  believe  you  me,  they  did  run  like  race  horses  as  they  dodged  the  tomb¬ 
stones,  JUMPING  THE  FENCE  AND  OUT  IN  THE  OPENING.  OH?  SURE  THE  RHEUMATICKS  WERE 
GOME • • • • 


MARCH  !960  ISSUE  OF  SAGA  MAGAZINE 
AS  WRITTEN  BY  DAVID  DACHS 

PICKETT’S  CHARGE  TO  GLORY 

Lee’s  generals  were  opposed  to  the  attack  against  the  Yanks  on  Cemetery  Hill.  But  when 

THE  ORDER  CAME;  PlCKETT  TWICE  LED  HIS  MEN  STRAIGHT  INTO  THE  MUZZLES  OF  THE  UNION  GUNS. 

After  5  hours  of  steady  marching  on  the  hot,  dusty  road  that  led  from  Chambersburg, 
General  George  Pickett  and  his  battle-hardened  Virginians  reached  the  outskirts  of 
Gettysburg,  Pa.  The  time  was  early  evening  of  July  2,  5863.  It  had  been  a  bone-weary¬ 
ing  FORCED  MARCH  OF  25  MILES  UNDER  A  BRUTAL  SUMMER  SUN.  BUT  ST  MAD  BEEN  A  SATISFYING 

one,  too.  For  along  the  road,  Pickett  had  observed  in  the  fields  bordering  the  road 
"acres  and  acres  of  Union  prisoners". 

Upon  reaching  the  market  town  of  .Gettysburg,  he  saw  the  orange-gray  puffs  of 

ARTILLERY  FIRE,  AND  HEARD  THE  WHINING  £F  Ml  NS  E  BALLS  AND  THE  CRACKLE  OF  MUSKET  FIRE. 

He  quickly  dispatched  a  message  by  courser  to  General  Robert  E.  Lee: 

"HAVE  JUST  ARRIVED  AT  GETTYSBURG.  MY  MEN  ARE  TIRED.  BUT  WITH  AN  HOUR'S  REST 
WE  CAN  GO  INTO  BATTLE." 

Pickett's  courier  found  General  Lee  astride  his  famed  horse  "Traveler"  on  Seminary 
Rsdge,  watching  the  battle  through  binoculars.  The  courier  saluted  and  then  waited  for 

Lee  to  give  him  orders  for  the  Confederate  infantry  commander. 

General  Lee  said  thoughtfully:  "Tell  Pickett  that  I'm  glad  that  he  has  comej  that 

l  CAN  ALWAYS  DEPEND  ON  HIM,  AND  HIS  MEN,  BUT  THAT  I  SHALL  NOT  WANT  HIM  THIS  EVENING". 

When  he  heard  the  message,  Pickett  sms  led  at  General  Lee's  words.  He  appreciated 

THE  COMPLIMENT.  THEN  HE  GAVE  ORDERS  FOR  HIS  MEN  TO  BIVOUAC  IN  A  PATCH  OF  WHEAT  AND  RYE 
THAT  LAY  ALONG  A  NEARBY  ROAD. 

"We'll  stop  here",  Pickett  said.  He  dismounted  from  his  sweaty,  black  horse  and 

WATCHED  HIS  MEN  FALL  WEARILY  INTO  THE  SOFT  GREEN  FIELD.  He  HIMSELF  WAS  TIRED  AND  ANXIOUS. 

A  HANDSOME  MAN,  PlCKETT  LOOKED  MORE  LIKE  A  THEATRICAL  DANDY  THAT  A  FIGHTING  INFANTRY 

GENERAL,  ONE  OF  THE  SOUTH'S  VERY  BEST. 

He  prided  HIMSELF  ON  HIS  THICK  brown  hair,  which  he  kept  PERFUMED,  AND  WHICH  REACHED 
DOWN  HIS  NECK  IN  WAVY  RINGLETS.  A  THINK,  REDD  I  OH-BROWN  VAN  DYKE  ADORNED  HIS  CHIN.  HlS 
FLASHING  BROWN  EYES  GAVE  A  DREAMY,  ROMANTIC  CAST  TO  HIS  FACE. 

AT  38,  PlQKETT  WAS  A  SEASON!!?  AND  HIS  PROFESSIONAL  INSTINCT  SOON  TOLD 

HIM  THAT  SOMETHING  IMFoNTANT  LAY  JUST  AHEAD.  Ltfc  WA3  ttCTtlNQ  BOLDER,  STRIKING  DCuPLK 

into  Northern  territory,  constantly  taking  the  offensive  against  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Washington  v/as  but  84  miles  from  Gettysburg.  Perhaps  Lee  intended  to  smash  through  to 
the  Union  capital,  and  force  a  certain  Illinois  rail-splitter  to  sue  for  peace. 

Cllmly,  Pickett  went  among  his  troops,  motioning  for  them  to  lie  quiet  on^the  tall 
grain.  "Keep  down",  he  said,  and  had  his  officers  pass  the  word  to  the  men.  "No  fires. 

We  don't  want  to  let  anybody  know  we're  here". 

At  approximately  8  p.m.,  General  Lee  rode  by  —  blue-eyed,  quiet  and  dignified. 

Pickett  immediately  signaled  for  quiet,  no  cheers.  He  was  afraid  of  attracting  the 
attention  of  keen-eyed  Yankee  spotters.  So  as  Lee  passed,  the  Virginians  merely 

LIFTED  THEIR  CAPS  IN  ADMIRATION.  A  FEW  WHISiLED  DIXIE  TO  THEMSELVES. 

The  two  generals  conferred.  Lee,  fatigued  and  worried,  briefed  PickeiT  on  the 

SITUATION.  A  GIANT  BATTLE  WAS  IN  PROGRESS.  F OR  2  DAYS,  JULY  !  AND  2,  THE  CONFEDERATES 
HAD  BEEN  LOCKED  IN  A  DEADLY  BATTLE  WITH  THE  NORTH'S  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC.  THE  CASULTIES 
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WERE  ENORMOUS  ALREADY,  ON  BOTH  SIDES.  "PlCKETT**,  LEE  SAID,  "8  THINK  WE'VE  MADE  CONTACT 
WITH  THE  MAIN  YANKEE  FORCE". 

NO  MATTER  HOW  HE  MANEUVERED,  LEE  WAS  BEING  FOUGHT  TO  A  BLOODY  STANDSTILL.  THE  Army 

of  the  Potomac  wouldn’t  budge.  But  tomorrow,  he  was  determined,  would  ee  another  story. 
They  would  score  a  tremendous  and  decisive  victory.  Lee  told  Pickett  he  would  lead  a 

BAYONET  CHARGE  AGAINST  THE  CENTER  OF  THE  FEDERAL  LINES.  BEHIND  HIM  WOULD  BE  WAVES  OF 
MEN  IN  GRAY.  "TOMORROW  WILL  BE  DIFFERENT",  LEE  TOLD  PlCKETT. 

Pickett  nodded,  and  saluted  "General  Robert".  The  next  day,  Pickett  realized,  he 

AND  HIS  MEN  WOULD  LE  IN  THE  THICK  OF  I T .  A  FEW  HOURS  BEFORE,  ON  THE  ROAD  FROM 
CHAMDERSDURG,  FARM  GIRLS  HAD  WAVED.  NOW ,  IT  WASN’T  SO  ROMANTIC;  BUT  HIS  MEN  WERE  READY. 

Pickett  was  proud  of  them  —  4,800  lean,  though  Virginians.  They  were  fighters  who 

HAD  SLUGGED  THEIR  WAY  UP  NORTH,  THROUGH  GrEENCASTLE,  WILLIAMSPORT  AND  HAGERSTOWN.  ThEIR 
BATTLE  FLAGS  HAD  BEEN  BAPTIZED  IN  BLOOD;  THEY  HAD  KILLED  AND  THEY  HAD  SEEN  FRIENDS  AND 
COMRADES  DIE.  \ 

The  once-peaceful  town  of  Gettysburg  was  now  completely  changed.  Instead  cf  the 

HAPPY  CACKLE  OF  CHICKENS,  THERE  WERE  THE  SNARLING  EXPLOSIONS  OF  ARTILLERY.  5n  PLACE  OF 
FARMERS  DRIVING  WAGONS  OF  CHSRRIES  AND  PEACHES,  THERE  WERE  HIGH-HUMPED  WAGONS  PACKED  WITH 
SHELLS,  BULLETS  AND  POWDER.  iT  DIDN’T  KNOW  IT,  BUT  THE  SLEEPY  PENNSYLVANIA  TOWN  WOULD  SEE 
WORSE  ON  THE  MORROW. 

Pickett  placed  extra  guards  around  his  division  to  insure  complete  secrecy.  And 

IN  THE  DISTANCE,  THE  RESTING  MEN  COULD  HEAR  THE  CRIES  OF  THE  WOUNDED*'  Oh,  MOTHER*’,  "Oh, 
God" . 

AS  THE  EVENING  WORE  ON,  AND  THE  TWILIGHT  TURNED  INTO  BLACKNESS,  PlCKETT  RECEIVED 
DISMAYING  NEWS.  THE  CONFEDERATE  HIGH  COMMAND,  MEETING  AT  LEE’S  HEADQUARTERS  ON  WEST 

Chamderseurg  Road,  was  angrily  divided  over  tactics.  And  these  tactics  bore  directly  on 
Pickett.  The  question  was  "Should  Pickett  Attack"? 

Lee  was  convinced  that  a  smash  right  through  the  center  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 

WAS  THE  DEST  PLAN.  HOWEVER,  SOME  DISAGREED  WITH  THIS  STRATEGY,  PARTICULARLY  PICKETT’S 

good  friend.  General  James  Longstreet.  With  a  patch  over  his  one  blind  eye,  the  Con¬ 
federate  CHIEF  ARGUED  FOR  LETTING  THE  UNION  ARMY  COME  TO  THEM.  AFTER  ALL,  THE  YANKS 
WERE  ENTRENCHED  ON  HIGH  GROUND,  PUTTING  THE  SOUTHERNERS  AT  A  DISADVANTAGE.  \f  THEY  COULD 
LURE  OUT  THE  MEN  IN  BLUE,  THEY  WOULD  NEUTRALIZE  THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  ARTILLERY  ON  THE 
HEIGHTS.  BUT  LEE  WAS  DETERMINED.  KEEPING  HIS  TEMPER  IN  CONTROL,  HE  SAID  SIMPLY:  "THE 
ENEMY  IS  THERE,  AND  8  AM  GOING  TO  STRIKE  HIM*. 

Tng  AfWHstfT  RA§gg  THRPV9H  THS  NjSHT^  around  a  rough-hewn  table  upon  which  lay 

A  MAP  Of  THE  TERRAIN.  TEMPERS  FLARED  AS  THE  CONFEDERATE  HIGH  COMMAND  DEBATED  HOTLY. 

Finally,  at  dawn,  the  answer  was  still  affirmative;  Pickett  would  attack.  Longstreet,  a 

STUDY  IN  DESPAIR,  STALKED  OUT  OF  LEE'S  HEADQUARTERS. 

This  was  the  plan.  On  a  prearranged  signal,  Pickett  was  to  attack  the  center  of 
the  Federal  line.  He  and  his  4,800  Virginians  would  launch  the  assault  sometime  in  the 

AFTERNOON.  BEHIND  HIM  WOULD  BE  80,000  VETERAN  SOUTHERN  TROOPS  FROM  OTHER  BRIGADES.  THE 
ATTACK  WOULD  BE  PRECEDED  BY  AN  ALL-OUT  BOMBARDMENT  FROM  ALL  AVAILABLE  SOUTHERN  ARTILLERY 

on  Federal  positions  and  batteries. 

From  Lee’s  bustling  headquarters,  a  courier  was  hastily  dispatched  with  sealed 

ORDERS  FOR  PlCKETT.  PlCKETT  READ  THE  ORDERS,  AND  THEN  WENT  TO  HIS  SADDLEBAGS  WHERE  HE 
GOT  OUT  HIS  WRITING  KIT.  He  BEGAN  TO  WRITE  TO  KS  FIANCEE,  La  SALLE  CORBELLI 

"Dear  Salle....  Now  l  go,  but  remember  always  that  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart  and 

SOUL,  WITH  EVERY  FIBER  OF  MY  BEING,  FOR  NOW  AND  FOREVER.  It  IS  ALMOST  THREE  O’CLOCK  IN 
THE  MORNING". 


_ 
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As  THE  DAWN’S  TENTATIVE  L8GHT  TOUCHED  THE  COUNTRYSIDE,  PlCKETT  REALLY  BEGAN  TO 
UNDERSTAND  WHAT  THEY  WERE  UP  AGAINSTj  THE  TERRIBLE  TERRAIN  AND  THE  ENEMY  WHICH  BADLY 
OUTNUMBERED  THEM.  THE  ARMY  Of  THE  POTOMAC  WAS  UP  THERE  ON  THE  STEEP  HILLS  OVERLOOKING 

the  Gettysburg  plains.  Protecting  them  were  rockk  outcroppings  and  tiers  of  artillery. 

As  ONE  OF  HIS  MEN  PUT  IT,  17  WAS  A  CASE  OF  "CUR  INFANTRY*’  AGAINST  "THEIR  BATTERIES'*. 

The  task  of  Pickett’s  division  was  simply  to  go  down  a  short  slope,  cross  a  flat 

PLAIN  OF  CONSIDERABLE  LENGTH,  THEN  CLIMB  STEEP  SLOPES,  AND  KILL  THE  pEDS  DUG  IN  ON 

Cemetery  Hill,  Cemetery  Ridge,  Round  Top  and  Little  Round  Top.  Pickett’s  men  would 

HAVE  TO  DO  THIS  IN  FACE  OF  MURDEROUS  ARTILLERY  FIRE  AND  CONSIDERABLE  INFANTRY  SUPPORT. 

Now  only  two  facts  drought  him  some  comfort.  The  night  before.  General  A.  P.  Hill 

HAD  ARGUED  THAT  “ J T  ISN’T  AS  HARD  AS  IT  LOOKS.  5  WAS  NEARLY  THERE  WITH  MY  BRIGADE  YES¬ 
TERDAY.  The  trouble  is  to  stay  there.  The  Yankees  are  there  in  a  bunch.*' 

\ 

\ 

Second  and  more  important,  General  Lee  was  confident  it  could  be  done.  Hadn’t 
Lee  outfought  and  outsmarted  superior  forces  for  the  past  2  years  since  the  guns 
sounded  in  Fort  Sumter  in  ® 6 1 ?  Sr  he  said  so,  it  could  be  done. 

Pickett  checked  his  saber.  Though  he  was  essentially  an  infantryman.  General  Pickett 
rode  his  coal-black  war  horse  into  eattle  with  saber  in  hand.  He  also  checked  his 
side  arms.  Of  graceful  build,  Pickett  was  a  soft-speaking  leader,  but  he  was  a  tough 
fighter  in  battle,  and  tolerated  no  nonsense  in  administrative  matters.  The  day  before 
he  had  left  Chambersburg  a  flaming  ruin.  He  put  all  its  machinery  and  repair  shops  to 

THE  TORCH,  LEST  A  SINGLE  TENPENNY  NAIL  BE  HELPFUL  TO  THE  NORTH. 

Born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Pickett  came  from  an  old  Tidewater  family.  For  a  brief 
period,  he  studied  law,  dut  in  I 842,  he  decided  to  go  to  West  Point  and  follow  a  military 

CAREER. 

NOW,  IN  THE  SECOND  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR,  HE  WAS  A  MAJOR  GENERAL,  COMMANDING  3  BRIGADES, 

about  4,o00  men.  His  division  was  part  of  General  James  Lomgstreet’s  Army  Corps,  and  was 

CONSIDERED  ONE  OF  ITS  WILIEST  ELEMENTS.  UNDER  PlCKETT  WERE  3  TRUSTED  BRIGADE  COMMANDERS, 

General  Lewis  Armistead,  General  Richard  Garnett,  and  General  J.  L.  Kemper. 

\  i  :  ■  *  ■  •  i  1  •  1 

At  daybreak,  outside  his  camouflaged  tent,  Pickett  noted  oncoming  leaden  gray 
clouds.  Would  it  rain?  Would  the  attack  be  canceled  if  it  did?  Pickett  bided  his  time, 
patiently.  He  was  used  to  this  pre-battle  tension.  He  had  served  in  the  U.  S.  Army  with 
distinction  and  gallantry  before  the  Civil  War.  His  army  log  included  action  in  the 
|847  Mexican  War;  a  tour  of  duty  in  the  Pacific  Northwest;  and  garrison  duty  in  Texas. 

Pickett  had  resicnco  from  tme  U.  S.  Army  when  the  South  seceded  over  the  question 
of  slavery.  A  genuine  romantic,  he  enjoyed  playing  the  guitar  and  singing  folk  songs 

AROUND  THE  CAMPFIRE.  BUT  NOW  PEACE  TIME  CAMPAIGNING  SEEMED  LONG  PAST  . 

An  orderly  rustled  through  the  gkss, carry i ng  a  coffee  pot.  "Some  coffee,  sir.  It’s 

COLD,  BUT  I  THOUGHT  YOU*D  LIKE  SOME*'. 

Pickett  smiled.  "I  would,  very  much".  He  sipped  the  now  bitter  java. 

Desultory  rifle  fire  broke  into  the  July  morning  as  rival  sharpshooters  lethally 

DISPUTED  WITH  EACH  OTHER  FOR  THE  OWNERSHIP  OF  A  RUINED  COTTAGE  OR  A  MUDDY  DITCH. 

Silently,  Pickett’s  men  checked  their  equipment  and  cleaned  their  rifles.  Those  with 

SHOES  PUT  THEM  ON.  |N  THE  CONFEDERACY,  SHOES  WERE  OFTEN  A  LUXURY,  NOT  A  NECESSITY. 

Some  breakfasted  on  dried  salt  pork  and  crackers,  washed  down  with  warm  canteen  water. 
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In  a  meeting  with  his  officers,  Pickett  outlined  the  plans  for  the  attack.  They 

NODDED  UNDERSTANDING.  HAVING  PERFORMED  DRILLIANTLY  IN  PREVIOUS  ENGAGEMENTS,  THEY  OPTI¬ 
MISTICALLY  FACED  THE  JOB  OF  STORMING  THE  GETTYSBURG  HEIGHTS.  ONE  OF  THEM  SAID,  "We'lL 
DO  IT,  WE'LL  DO  IT". 

•  .  '  ;  i  \  \  ‘  *  .  ;  ‘  *  .  ’  ‘  •  * 

Another  joked,  "Maybe  v:esll  be  camping  on  the  Capitol  lawn  in  a  few  days". 

As  Pickett  went  over  the  strategy  again,  the  wound  he  had  received  at  Gaines  Mill 

BEGAN  TO  ACHE.  He  SHIFTED  HIS  STANCE,  AND  GLANCED  UP  AGAIN  AT  THE  OVERCAST  LEADEN  SKIES. 
JF  THERE  WAS  A  HEAVY  DOWNPOUR,  COULD  HIS  MEN  SLOG  THROUGH  HEAVY  MUD  TO  ATTACK? 


The  CRAY  SKIES  GAVE  STUBBORN  GENERAL  lONGSTREET  A  NEW  REASON  TO  ARGUE  FOR  A  POST¬ 
PONEMENT  OF  THE  ATTACK.  0UT  LEE  WAS  ADAMANT j  RAIN  HAD  NOT  YET  BEGUN  TO  FALL.  0Y  MID¬ 
MORNING,  THE  RAIN  CLOUDS  DISAPPEARED  AND  SUNLIGHT  BEGAN  TO  POKE  THROUGH.  STILL  LvNG- 
STREET  PURSUED  THE  ARGUMENT  ON  A  FIELD  INSPECTION  TRIP  WITH  LEE.  POINTING  TO  THE  FEDERAL 

positions,  Longstreet  said"  Look  at  wiut  lies  between  our  lines  and  the  Yankee  positions. 
Look  at  the  steepness  of  that  slope,  a^d  tier  upon  tier  of  artillery  up  there." 


But  Lee  held  firm  --  determined  to  attack  and  to  finish  off  the  main  body  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

*  .  *  ,  t  »  ,  •’  .*  \  .  •  .  ,  t  .  ’  ,  ,  *  •  1  >  .  .  ,  \  .  ;  • 

It  was  12  noon,  Friday,  July  3  —  how  a  perfect  summer  day.  A  few  miles  away, 

SKSSEXXXSX  SLEEK  COWS  WERE  LOWING  CONTENTEDLY,  AND  CHERRY  TREES  HUNG  HEAVY  WITH  FRUIT. 

•  •  .  *  »  1  >  •  ;  *  f  .  •, 

With  such  clear  visibility,  Pickett  looked  across  to  the  Federal  lines,  which  ran 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH,  ALMOST  PARALLEL  TO  EmMITSBURG  ROAO.  T HE  FEDERAL  LINES  WERE  IN  THE  FORM 
OF  A  FISH  HOOK.  THE  HOOK  WAS  CULP'S  Hi  LL;  THEN  IT  SENT  AROUND  AND  RAN  SOUTH  TO  CEMETERY 

Ridge,  Little  Round  Top  and  then  Round  Top.  All  of  these  positions  were  on  high  ground 

AND  EXTENDED  FOR  ABOUT  3  MILES  9  N  LENGTH. 

Pickett's  own  forces  on  Seminary  Ridge  were  about  a  mile  due  west  of  Cemetery  Hill. 
He  was  approximately  half-way  down  the  horsehsoe-shaped  Confederate  line  which  faced  the 
TO1XXEXXKX&KXXX2XKX  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Lee's  forces  were  a  little  longer  than  the 
Union  line  --  stretching  out  for  about  4  miles. 


Though  unaware  of  Pickett's  impending  assault,  the  Union  high  command  expected 

TROUBLE.  Its  OFFICERS  DROVE  THEIR  SWEATING  MEN  TO  STRENGTHEN  THEIR  POSITIONS.  AMMUNI¬ 
TION  WAGONS  CREAKED  TO  THE  FRONT.  UNDER  THE  HOT,  STICKY  SUMMER  SUN,  BATTERIES  WERE 
BEING  OVERHAULED.  THOSE  DESTROYED  BY  ENEMY  BOMBARDMENTS  WERE  PUSHED  ASIDE  AND  NEW  ONES 
WERE  WHEELED  INTO  POSITION.  HAVING  HELD  OFF  THE  CONFEDERACY  IN  2  DAYS  OF  SAVAGE  FIGtflNQ, 

many  Union  artillerymen  were  saying  jubilantly,  "We've  got  Johnny  Reb  on  the  run". 

But  Union  officers  kept  tongue-lashing  the  tired  men  to  dig  in  deeper.  The  front- 
center  lines  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  lay  on  Cemetery  Hill,  a  3urying  ground  for  the 
nearby  town.  Here  the  Federals  dug  in.  It  felt  a  little  eerie,  but  it  was  high  ground, 

AND  OFFERED  EXCELLENT  PROTECTIVE  COVER. 

Gravestones,  set  in  memory  of  the  dead,  were  moved  to  protect  the  living.  All  up 
and  down  the  blue  line,  the  command  was:  "Dig  in.  Dig  deeper".  The  defensive  lines  now 

CONSISTED  OF  a  STONE-AND-BOULDER  NETWORK  RUNNING  IN  FRONT  OF  CEMETERY  HlLL.  THIS  WAS 

protected  by  Yankee  skirmishers  and  sharpshooters.  Right  behind  them  were  the  Yankee 
batteries. 

At  12:30,  the  temperature  reached  87.  The  air  was  laden  with  humidity.  One  of 
Pickett's  aides  licked  his  sweating  lips  and  said,  "Pretty  hot,  sir". 

Pickett  nodded.  According  to  the  plan,  the  cannonading  would  begin  soon.  After 

THE  COMBARDMENT,  HE  WOULD  MOVE  HIS  01 VI  SI  ON  CUT,  AND  THEY  WCULD  ATTACK  TOWARD  A  CLUMP 

of  trees  on  Cemetery  Hill,  an  assault  point  personally  selected  by  General  Lee. 
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To  Pickett,  the  attack  y/as  reminiscent  of  a  similar  situation  during  the  Mexican 
War,  where  he  had  participated  in  the  storming  of  Vera  Cruz.  There,  under  the  menace 

OF  ENEMY  FIRE,  HE  HAD  RACED  UP  TO  THE  WALLS  OF  A  HEAVILY  GUARDED  MEXICAN  FORT,  LOWERED 

the  Aztec  emblem  and  hoisted  the  U.  S.  flag.  For  this  action,  Lt.  Pickett,  barely 

22  AND  JUST  CUT  OF  WEST  POINT,  HAD  BEEN  DECORATED.... 

Across  the  wheat  and  rye  fields,  another  Mexican  war  veteran  was  pondering 

THE  SITUATION.  He  WAS  46-YEAR-OLD,  SPARE,  BESPECTACLED,  GENERAL  GEORGE  GORDON 
Meade,  commander- i n-chi ef  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  his  headquarters,  a  plain 
white  cottage  on  Taney-town  Road  behind  Cemetery  Hill,  he  developed  his  last-minute 
tactics.  Bookish,  cautious,  Meade  mad  a  strategy  that  was  simple.  He  would  hold  on 

AND  LET  THE  ENEMY  COME  TO  HIM. 

That  morning,  Meade  felt  pretty  good.  He  radiated  a  spirit  of  mcoified  opti¬ 
mism.  A  cautious  West  Point  product,  Meade  didn’t  know  cxactly  where  the  enemy  would 
attack.  He  guessed  that  Lee  would  throw  forces  into  the  center,  but  he  couldn’t  be 

SURE. 

He  was  satisfied  in  having  held  the  enemy  to  a  draw  in  a  brutal,  two-day 

SLUGGING  BATTLE.  THIS  WAS  QUITE  AN  ACHIEVEMENT  FOR  A  UNION  ARMY.  SINCE  THE  WAR 

began,  the  armies  of  the  North  had  lost  on  the  bloody  battlefields  of  Fredericksburg, 
Antietam  and  Chancellorsvi lle.  Then,  they  couldn’t  seem  to  win.  Now  things  looked 

BETTER. 

Only  a  week  before,  Meade  v/as  but  one  of  a  dozen  Union  generals.  Five  days 
ago  —  June  28  —  he  was  av/akened  by  a  courier  as  he  v/as  sleeping  in  his  army  tent. 

At  first,  a  wild  thought  raced  through  his  head  that  he  was  to  be  courtmartialed. 

He  wondered  at  first  what  he  had  done  to  deserve  it.  At  the  time,  the  U.  S.  War 
Dept,  was  shot  through  with  cliques,  fujds,  factions;  and  anything  could  happen.  But 

THERE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  NIGHT,  HE  Y/AS  TOLD  THAT  HE  WAS  THE  NEW  COMMANDER  OF  THE 

Army  of  the  Potomac.  Me  was  to  replace  General  Joseph  Hooker,  who,  feeling  he 

HAD  NOT  BEEN  GIVEN  PROPER  SUPPORT,  HAD  ASKED  TO  BE  RELIEVED. 

Having  had  command  for  only  5  days  and  being  cautious  by  nature,  Meade’s 
strategy  at  themdment  was  to  hold  on.  Both  he  and  Lee  were  unaware  that  the  two 

ARMIES  WERE  FIGHTING  THE  MOST  DECISIVE  BATTLE  OF  THE  WAR.  BOTH  HAD  SCANTY  IN¬ 
TELLIGENCE  REPORTS.  Yet  SOMEHOW,  IN  THE  THRUST  AND  COUNTER-THRUST  OF  EVENTS,  A  GIANT 
BATTLE  WAS  SHAPING  ITSELF  IN  A  PLACE  THAT  NO  ONE  HAD  PLANNED  ON  —  GETTYSBURG. 

General  Meade  had  an  estimated  805,000  troops  and  Lee  about  7^,000.  But  Lee  was 

USED  TO  FIGHTING  AGAINST  SUPERIOR  FORCES.  He  WON  HIS  VICTORIES  BY  PICKING  HIS 
SPOTS,  AND  BY  BRILLIANT  TACTICS. 

LLE  HAD  CHOSEN  THE  SPOT  AND  THE  MEN  TO  ATTACK.  GENERAL  PlCXEYT  Y/AS  TO  AIM  DI¬ 
RECTLY  AT  THE  CENTER  OF  THE  FEDERAL  LINE.  AFTER  PlCKETT  PUNCHED  THROUGH,  THE  ROAD 
WOULD  BE  CLEAR,  POSSIBLY  ALL  THE  WAY  TO  BALTIMORE,  AND  PERHAPS  TO  WASHINGTON. 

It  WAS  GETTING  HOTTER  NOW.  PlCKETT  SQUINTED  INTO  THE  SUN  AS  HE  LAY  IN  THE  TALL 

Pennsylvania  grain.  Occasionally,  he  could  hear  carbine  fire,  and  a  field  piece  would 

GO  OFF  IN  THE  DISTANCE.  BUT  NOTHING  SEEMED  PURPOSEFUL  CR  PLANNED,  ALTHOUGH  THE 
HOUR  FOR  ATTACK  WAS  ORAWING  NEAR. 

AS  PlCKETT  PEERED  TOWARD  THE  UNION  LINES,  MEADE  AND  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  STAFF 
OFFICERS  SAT  DOWN  TO  A  LUNCH  OF  STEWED  CHICKEN,  WHICH  ONE  OF  THE  MESS  ORDERLIES  HAD 
SOMEHOW  SCROUNGED  FROM  THE  COUNTRYSIDE.  It  Y/AS  PLEASANT  TO  HAVE  A  COOKED  LUNCH. 

Afterwards,  they  all  lit  cigars,  and  the  smoke  wafted  luxuriantly  into  the  July 

AFTERNOON. 

Sitting  on  a  cracker  box,  Meade  puffed  his  cigar  and  said:  "I  think  they’ll 

COME  STRAIGHT  AT  US  IN  THE  CENTER.  LEE  PR03A3LY  THINKS  WE’VE  WEAKENED  THE  CENTER 


_ 
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TO  FORTIFY  THE  FLANKS1’. 

Meade’s  aides  nodded  sleepily.  Wigged  insects  droned  about  lazily.  The  lunch 

AND  THE  CIGARS  CAVE  THEM  A  SENSE  OF  WELLBEING. 

At  llO'Jy  2  GUNS  SIGNALED  THE  ATTACK  BOMBARDMENT.  IMMEDIATELY  CONFEDERATE 
GUNS  OPENED  UP  AGAINST  CEiMETERY  Hi  LL.  ONE  ORDERLY,  WHO  WAS  SERVING  AT  MEADE’S 
LUNCH,  SUDDENLY  CRUMPLED  UP,  PRACTICALLY  CUT  IN  HALF.  Had  THE  SHELLDURST  COME 
CLOSER,  POSSIBLY  THE  ENTIRE  NERVE-CENTER  OF  THE  UNION  COMMAND  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 
KILLED  IN  ONE  INSTANT,  AND  THE  BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG  MIGHT  HAVE  ENDED  VERY  DIFFERENTLY. 

PICKETT  SHIELDED  HIS  EYES  FROM  THE  SUN  AS  HE  WATCHED  THE  ARCING  SHELLS  EXPLODE 
ON  THE  TARGETS  —  PARTICULARLY  CEMETERY  HlLL.  In  THE  DISTANCE,  HE  COULD  SEE  EARTH 
AND  STONES  FLY  UPWARD.  A  GRAY,  SMOKY  HAZE  BEGAN  TO  FORM  OVER  THE  FEDERAL  LINES. 

The  hills  shook  and  tremsled\as  the  shells  screamed  overhead  and  burst  in 
the  Union  positions.  From  the  Confederates8  massed  artillery  —  120  guns  —  came 

A  WILD  TORRENT  Or  ASSORTED  SHELLS  —  FROM  50-  TO  2^-POUNDERS. 

This  was  standard  West  Point  rulebgck  tactics,  Pickett  thought.  Soften  up 
the  enemy,  then  attack.  But  how  deep  were  the  Federal  troops  entrenched?  Could 
Lee’s  batteries  knock  out  the  opposition  on  Cemetery  Hill? 

When  the  Confederate  shells  began  to  hit,  panic  struck  in  the  Federal  rear. 

The  Confederate  gunners  had  overestimated  the  range  and  the  shells  landed  mostly 
on  the  back  slopes  of  the  Union  positions,  where  they  wreaked  havoc  on  supply  wagons 
and  the  wagon-ambulances.  Ambulances  lost  their  drivers,  and  as  frightened  horses 

BEGAN  TO  RUN  IN  TERROR,  THE  WOUNDED  INSIDE  SCREAMED,  "STOP  THE  WAGON!  Get  THE 
HORSES.’" 

Only  seconds  later,  from  the  craggy  heights  of  Gettysburg,  the  Union  artillery 

BLASTED  OUT  IN  RETALIATION.  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  NORTH’S  ARTILLERY  WIZARD, 

General  Henry  J.  Hunt,  8o  field  pieces  opened  fire.  They  poured  out  12-pound, 

LONG-RANGE  SHELLS  WITH  DEADLY  EFFECT. 

Several  batteries  would  register  on  a  single  Confederate  battery  until  its 

GUNS  WERE  DESTROYED  OR  SO  MANY  CANNONEERS  WERE  HIT  THAT  17  CEASEO  TO  FUNCTION. 

Then  the  Union  guns  would  swing  onto  a  new  target.  The  strategy  worked.  Key 
Confederate  batteries  were  being  destroyed. 

The  situation  on  the  Confederate  side  began  to  deteriorate  rapidly  as  debris 
HUED  THg  AIR  AND  THE  WOUNDED  TO  mi  UP*  THE  SCREAMS  OF  HZH  IN  AGONY 

BLENDED  WITH  THE  WHINING  SHELLS.  THE  FRANTIC  STRETCHER-BEARERS  COULD  NOT  KEEP 

UP. 

The  cannonading  was  so  intense  that  Pennsylvania  farmers  !4o  miles  away  heard 
the  rumbling  tremors.  Sn  Gettysburg  itself,  the  farmfolk,  men,  women  and  children, 

HUDDLED  TOGETHER  IN  CELLARS.  CHILDREN  WHIMPERED  AND  DOGS  BARKED  IN  TERROR. 

For  2  hours,  the  Confederate  and  Union  artillery  dueled.  A  little  before  3 
P.M. ,  harassed  and  sweating  General  Hunt,  Federal  artillery  commander,  went  among 
his  batteries  and  said"  Cease  firing.  Conserve  your  ammunition."  He  was  certain 

THAT  THE  CONFEDERATES  WOULD  SHORTLY  LAUNCH  AN  INFANTRY  ATTACK,  AND  HE  WANTED  TO  HAVE 
ENOUGH  AMMUNITION  READY  FOR  THEM. 

At  3  P.M.,  the  Confederate  field  pieces  ceased  firing.  The  smoke  began  to 

LIFT. 


When  the  Union  artillery  had  stopped,  the  Confederates* 


top  artillery  com- 
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manoer  rushed  off  an  urgent  message  to  Pickett:  'Tor  God's  sake,  come  quick. 

The  io  Union  guns  have  been  neutralized,  but  start  quickly  or  my  ammunition  will 

NOT  LET  ME  SUPPORT  YOU  PROPERLY" • 

Pickett  groaned  inwardly,  but  leaped  quickly  into  action.  He  swung  out  of  the 

TALL  CRASS  AND  SIGNALED  HIS  MEN  TO  ASSEMBLE  IN  ATTACK  FORMATION.  THERE  WAS  NO 
ATTEMPT  AT  CAMOUFLAGE  OR  SECRECY.  DRUMMERS  BEAT  OUT  HARSH,  STACCATO  ROLLS.  THE 

jIme  had  arrived.  Beardless  boys  —  who  would  have  been  home  studying  or  farming  — 

BEGAN  YAKING  UP  POSITIONS  ON  THE  SLOPE  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  LINES  IN  FRONT  OF  SEMINARY 

Ridge. 

As  Pickett  watched,  he  reached  into  his  haversack,  and  hurriedly  added  a  last 

LINE  TO  THE  LETTER  TO  HIS  FIANCEE:  "NOW,  {  GO,  BUT  REMEMBER  THAT  i  WILL  ALWAYS 

love  you'.  Handing  the  note  to  a  courier,  Pickett  then  sank  to  one  knee,  bowed  his 

HEAD  AND  SAID  A  QUICK,  SILENT  PRAYER.  THEN  HE  ROSE,  MOUNTED  HIS  WAR  HORSE  AND  RODE 

over  to  General  Longstreet.  \ 

*  , 

"Shall  \  attack.  General"?  He  said. 

Longstreet  didn't  reply;  his  resistance  to  the  plan  still  strong  within  him. 

Pickett  persisted  "Shall  S  attack?"  he  inquired  again. 

Longstreet  still  did  not  speak.  He  merely  nodded  resignedly. 

Pickett  said:  "Then,  General,  2  shall  lead  my  division  on". 

With  a  heavy  heart,  and  with  full  awareness  of  the  bitter  disagreement  among 
the  Confederate  command,  Pickett  rode  back  to  his  infantrymen  and  shouted:  ^Prepare 

FOR  THE  NEXT  ATTACK". 

More  quickly  now,  Pickett's  Virginians  assembled  in  battle  formation. 

Picket?  glanced  at  them  proudly.  He  felt  a  personal  kinship  with  each  man, 

FOR  THEY  HAD  GONE  THROUGH  A  LOT  TOGETHER  IN  THE  CAMPAIGN  WHICH  HAD  TAKEN  THEM  DEEP 

into  Yankee  territory.  Mow  rested  after  the  long  forced  march  of  the  day  before, 

THEIR  MORALE  WAS  HIGH  AND  THEY  WERE  READY  TO  FIGHT.  THE  MANY  SUCCESSES  BEHIND 
THEM  LEFT  NO  ROOM  FOR  THOUGHTS  OF  DEFEAT. 

Within  sight  of  the  enemy,  Pickett's  attacking  force  formed  into  3  attacking 
columns.  Each  was  to  attack  independtly,  but  at  the  same  time.  The  objective  was 

A  CLUMP  OF  TREES  IN  THE  CENTER  Of  THE  FEDERAL  LINE. 

Union  troops  on  Cemetery  Hill,  Little  Round  To?  and  Round  Top  watched  in 

AMAZEMENT  THE  BOLD  DISPLAY  OF  INTENTION.  THE  DRUM-ROLLING  CONTINUED.  SOON  A  FIFE 
AND  DRUM  CORPS  TOOK  UP  THE  JAUNTY  STRAINS  OF  "DIXIE". 

Pickett's  scarlet  battle  flags  were  unfurled,  barely  rustling  in  the  soft 

SUMMER  BREEZE.  BAYONETS  GLINTED  IN  THE  SUN  AND  ACR033  A  MILE  OF  WNAX  WHEAT  AND 

rye,  Yankees  squinted  down  on  them  and  swore  XX  "They  must  think  they're  on  a  damn 
West  Point  parade". 

As  HIS  HORSE  PRANCED  NERVOUSLY  IN  FRONT  OF  HIS  ASSEMBLING  MEN,  PiCKEYT  HEARD 
LONGSTREET'S  DOUBTS  OF  THE  PREVIOUS  DAY  ECHOING  IN  HIS  EARS:  "GREAT  LoRDJ  LOOK, 

General  Lee,  at  what  lies  between  our  lines  and  the  UXX  Yankees  ...  the  steep 

HILLS....  THE  TIERS  OF  ARTILLERY." 

But  the  time  for  doubting  and  questioning  was  past.  More  than  that,  hadn't 
Lee  been  unbeatable?  And  wasn't  a  Southern  soldier  the  equal  of  three  or  five 
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Yanks?  Pickett  nodded  to  himself.  Psychologically*  he  was  more  than  ready.  And 

HIS  OFFICERS  WERE  MOVING  AMONG  THE  MEN*  SAYING!  "COME  ON*  DOYS*  LE.sS  DRIVc  C~» 

those  Yankees”. 

Slowly*  Pickett  wheeled  hi 3  horse  im  position  and  said  in  a  crisp*  clear  voice: 
"Forward.  Guide  Center.  March!”  As  the  mem  moved  out*  Pickett  felt  their  faith 
and  trust  in  him  as  they  called  in  soft  voices*  "We'll  follow  you*  General  . 

It  was  a  little  after  3  P*M.  when  the  forward  units  of  Pickett^s  Virginians 

BEGAN  TO  MOVE.  Ml S  TRUSTED  BRIGADE  COMMANDERS*  GENERAL  AkM! STEAD*  GENERAL 
Garnett  and  General  Kemper  we re  v/ith  their  men;  Garnett  was  just  out  of  sick  d»d* 

BUTTONED  UP  IN  A  BLUE  OVERCOAT*  BUT  HE  RODE  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  HIS  COLUMN. 


Up  on  the  hill*  just  north  of  the  clump  of  trees*  the  objective  of  the  attack* 
General  Henry  Hunt  was  preparing  a  hot  welcome  for  the  Confederates.  He  had  his^ 
powder-burned*  sun-beaten*  sweatstained  Union  batterymen  working  feverishly.  »hey 

SWUNG  THEIR  FIELD  PIECES  SO  THAT  THEY  COULD  BE  FIRED  POI NT03LANK  AT  PlCKEYT  S 
ADVANCING  FORCES.  THE  MUZZLES  POINTED  DOWNHILL  WITH  DEADLY  INTENTNESS. 

Pickett's  men*  muskets  in  hand*  bayonets  gleaming*  started  down  the  slight 
slope.  Shortly*  they  reached  the  fairly  level  plain  of  stubby  Pennsylvania  &KKX  wheat 
AND  RYE.  AS  THEY  STARTED  ACROSS*  THEY  WERE  ABOUT  1/2  MILE  FROM  THE  UNION  LINES. 

Moving  among  them  on  his  great*  black  horse*  Pickett  called  words  of  encouragement 
"Remeecer  Virjinia". 

By  now*  the  Southern  artillery  was  low  on  ammunition  and  providing  the  attack 
with  only  fragmentary  support.  More  ammunition  had  been  promised*  but  the  supply 
wagons  hadn't  arrived  in  time.  The  firing  support  grew  ragged  and  irregular  from 
the  Gray  guns.  Pickett's  critical  role  in  the  attack  was  made  without  proper 
last-minute  support  from  long-range  batteries. 

This  event  was  the  first  sign  of  what  was  to  become  the  most  terrible  ordeal 

IN  THE  FIVE-YEAR  WAR  BETWEEN  THE  STATES.  PICKETT  GROANED  AS  HE  REALIZED  WHAT 
WAS  HAPPENING.  BUT  THE  ATTACK  COULDN'T  BE  CALLED  OFF.  NOW  THE  WHEELS  OF  WAR  HAD 
BEGUN  TO  GRIND,  AND  IT  WAS  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  YOUNG  VIRGINIANS,  AND  THE  ARMY  OF  THE 

Potomac. 

As  the  Union  soldiers  watched  toe  advancing  gray  lines*  the  Blue  artillery 

PEN  ETHINO  THEM  WAITED  FOR  THE  CONFEDERATES  TO  COMC  WITHIN  POINT-BLANK  RANGE.  iN 
FRONT,  A  LINE  OF  SKIRMISHERS  AND  SHARPSHOOTERS  LAY  BEHIND  THE  NEW  BREASTWORKS. 

THE  SUN  WAS  NOW  A  FIERY  BALL  IN  THE  SKY.  A  YOUNG  SOUTHERN  SOLDIER  LOOKED  UP 
AT  PICKETT  WHO  WAS  RIDING  BY  AND  SAID  "PRETTY  HOT,  SIR".  P.CKETT  MERELY  NODDED, 

tight-lipped. 

TO  PtCKETT.  THE  QUIET  FEDERAL  ARTILLERY  SEEMED  TO  BE  A  GOOD  OMEN.  PERHAPS  THE 
nN|0N  BATTERIES  HAD  ALSO  RUN  OUT  OF  AMMUNITION.  OR  PERHAPS  THE  2-HOUR  CONFEDERA i £ 
BARRAGE  hId  KNOCKED  OUT  THE  BLUE  GUNS.  THE  STILLNESS  SEEMED  TO  BE  AN  ALLY  OF  THE 
RC3'  AS  °l CKETTS '  HEN  DREW  CLOSER  TO  THE  FEDERAL  LINES.  Now  THE  GAP  WAS  ONLY 

YARDS. ..450.. .400. ..350.  Then  the  Virginians  oegan  moving  upward. 

fteacpy  and  in  step,  as  if  on  parade,  Pickett’s  gray  line  moved  ahead.  Some 
of  the  barefooted  Virginians  made  rustling,  crackling  sounds  in  the  crass.  f  ickett 

URGEO  THE  MEN  ON,  HIS  SWORD  GLINTING  IN  THE  JULY  SUN 
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Ac  Pickett  and  his  men  reached  to  within  2^0  yards  of  the  Federal  front  lines* 
the  Union  artillery  swung  into  action,  ‘Tire!"  the  slue-coated  artillery  officers 
SHOUTED.  "FIRE*" 

The  guns  poured  out  short-range  shells*  canister  and  grapeshot*  directly  into 

THE  ADVANCING  GRAY  LINE.  SHOUTING  GUNNERS  RELOADED  AS  THEY  RAMMED  POWDER  AND  CHARGE 
INTO  THE  SMOKING  BARRELS.  THERE  WAS  NO  QUESTION  OF  MARKSMANSHl P.  Jt  WAS  A 
SLAUGHTER.  ONE  EARLY  SHELLCURST  KILLED  AND  MANGLED  TEN  MEN. 

The  Virginians  dropped  like  stalks  of  scythed  wheat.  But  as  one  gray  line 

SHATTERED  AND  CRUMBLED*  ANOTHER  APPEARED  IN  ITS  PLACE,  MARCHING  AS  IF  NOTHING  HAD 
HAPPENED.  WHEN  ONE  OF  THE  FLAG-BEARERS  WAS  HIT,  ANOTHER  MAN  VMS  ALWAYS  THERE  TO 
GRAD  THE  STANDARD  AND  KEEP  IT  MOVING  UPWARD. 

The  battle  now  reached  white  heat.  One  shell  fragment  split  a  colonel’s 

CHEEK*  TAKING  OUT  2  OF  HIS  TEETH.',  A  RED  SOLOIER  IF  HE  WAS  SERIOUSLY  WOUNDED.  "No* 

SON,"  THE  COLONEL  REPLIED*  "JUST  HAD  A  TOOTH  PULLED*'  • 

% 

Another  Southern  soldier  who  ©t  hit  by  flying  canister  joked:  "Boys*  I  * m 

DAMNED  IF  THIS  A 1 M  *  T  A  30-DAY  FURLOUGH*'.  BUT  SUCK  EARLY  HUMOR  WAS  SUPPRESSED  BY 
THE  GRIMNESS  OF  THE  NEXT  FEW  MINUTES.  THE  UNION  GUNS  BEGAN  TAKING  A  TERRIBLE  TOLL. 

Soon  the  wheat  stubble  was  covered  with  bodies,  discarded  haversacks*  canteens* 

CARTRIDGE  POUCHES*  MUSKETS  AND  WOUNDED  AND  DYING  MEN  IN  GRAY.  PlCKETT  KEPT 
URGING  KBS  MEN  ON  WITH  "REMEM3ER  VIRGINIA".  THE  FRONT  OF  THE  GRAY  LINE  KEPT 
MELTING,  BUT  PlCKETT  ALWAYS  MOVED  NEW  MEN  INTO  THEIR  PLACES.  PICKETT’S  INFANTRY 
GREW  THINNER  AND  THINNER. 

.  \  •  *  *  •  .  *  *  >  ’  *  -  • 

PlCKETT  HIMSELF  CAME  WITHIN  MUSKET  RANGE  OF  TKE  FEDERAL  TRENCHES.  AT  THAT 
POINT*  HE  STOPPED  AND  STATIONED  HIMSELF  IN  A  SMALL  APPLE  ORCHARD*  SOUTHWEST  CF  THE 
CLUMP  OF  TREES  ON  TOP  OF  CEMETERY  Hi LL.  FROM  THERE*  KE  FELT  HE  COULD  EXERCISE  SOME 
CONTROL  OVER  THE  ATTACKING  COLUMN. 

As  Pickett’s  dwindling  forces  came  within  ICO  yards  of  Cemetery  Hill*  they 

RAN  HEADLONG  INTO  THE  FEDERAL  FRONT  LINES.  HERE*  THEY  WERE  RAKED  BY  WITHERING  FIRE 
FROM  A  NETWORK  OF  SHARPSHOOTERS*  FIRING  FROM  DEEPLY  CUT  RAVINES*  AND  FROM  BEHIND  THE 
STONE  BREASTWORKS.  A  GREAT  CRACKLE  OF  MUSKET  AND  RIFLE  FIRE  FILLED  THE  AIR. 

Pickett’s  men  now  lost  their  composure  and  started  to  curse.  The  Yanks  were 

KXXJSX  NEITHER  AS  STUPID  NOR  AS  POOR  SHOTS  AS  THEY  HAD  BEEN  TOLD.  THE  SCREAMS  OF 
THE  WOUNDED  NOW  ADDED  TO  THE  DIN  OF  SHOT  AND  SHELL.  THERE  WERE  CRIES  OF  "MOTHER*' 

and  "Oh*  my  God".. 

In  the  middle  of  the  crushed  wheat*  onf.  Confederate  youngster  told  his  comrades 
THAT  HE  didn’t  WANT  TO  GO  TO  A  HOSPIYAL.  "I  WANT  TO  DIE  HERE"*  HE  SAID*  AS  BLOOD 
SPURTED  FROM  HIS  CHEST. 

There  was  no  doubt  any  longer  that  the  Union  line  was  solidly  dug  in.  And  from 
slits  in  the  Union  skirmishing  line*  the  smoking  muzzles  of  the  Union  artillery 
poked  out.  Mow  Pickett’s  men  were  driving  directly  into  these  batteries*  which  fired 

POINT-BLANK  INTO  THE  THICKEST  GROUPS.  It  SEEMED  MORE  THAN  HUMAN  FLESH  COULD 

stand.  Watching  nearby*  Pickett  was  heartsick.  He  had  never  seen  so  oeadly  a 
battle  in  more  than  2  decades  of  military  life. 

In  spite  of  the  blood-letting*  the  Virginians  pushed  on.  And  as  they 

NEARED  THE  FIRST  LINE  OF  TRENCHES*  WHERE  THEY  COULD  ALMOST  TOUCH  THE  ENEMY*  THEY 
GEAN  TO  LET  OUT  BLOODCURDLING  CRIES  "V/AHOo",  AND  "Ee-HAH".  AGAIN  AND  AGAIN*  IN 

shrieking*  Southern-accented  voices*  they  yelled*  "Ee-hah".  The  Rebel  cry*  a 

VARIATION  OF  THE  INDIAN  WAR  WHOOP. 

Suddenly*  a  handful  of  Pickett’s  men  broke  through.  General  Lee’s  strategy* 


* 


_ 


*  I 
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IT  SEEMED,  WAS  GOING  TO  WIN.  THE  GATEWAY  OF  GETTYSBURG  APPEARED  TO  SE  OPEN  AND 
LED  STRAIGHT  TO  THE  NAT i ON  *  S  CAPITAL. 


IT 


The  advance  remnants  of  Pickett’s  infantry  flung  themselves  across  the  stone 

FORTIFICATIONS.  YANK  AND  RGB  SOLDIER  NOV/  FOUND  HAND-TO-HAND.  GUNS  WERE  FIRED  AT 
POINT-BLANK  RANGE.  KmIVES  FLASHED  IN  T3E  MORNING  SUN.  BAYONET  CLA3HCD  AGAINST 
BAYONET.  AMO  WITH  THE  SMOKE  AMD  POWDER  AND  NOISE,  THE  SCENE  TOOK  A  MACABRE  ASPECT. 

A  rcw  Southerners  plunged  through  into  the  pockets  of  sweaty  Union  cannoneers. 
Pickett's  brigade  leader,  General  Lewis  Armi stead,  led  a  charge  into  one  of  the  gun 
emplacements.  As  he  leaped  down  toward  a  Union  gun,  he  waved  his  hat  on  the  top  of 

HIS  SWORD,  AND  CRIED  "FORWARD’’.  SECONDS  LATER,  ApMI STEAD  WAS  CUT  DOWN  BY  A  MUSKET 
3ALL.  NOW  THE  SOUTHERNERS  DISCOVERED  THAT  THE  UNION  MEN  WERE  TOUGH  HAND-TO-HAND 
BATTLERS,  TOO.  ONE  YELLED,  "TH53  ISN’T  THE  Ml  LI  SHY.  THIS  HERE  IS  THE  ARMY  OF  THE 

Potomac". 

>  1 

The  TOUGHEST  HAND-TO-HAND  FIGHTERS  OF  THE  NORTH  PROVED  TO  BE  THE  ARTILLERYMEN. 

Without  guns,  oust  v/itm  spikes  and  ramrods,  they  pushed  Pickett’s  men  out  of  their 

POSITIONS  V/ITH  RAW  STRENGTH.  THE  VIGOR  OF  THEIR  SUPPOSEDLY  WEAK  FOES  STUNNED  THE 

Southerners  and  unnerved  some  cf  them. 

In  15  minutes,  Pickett’s  men  were  badly  beaten,  and  they  retreated  down  the 

SLOPE  IN  WILD  DISORGANIZATION,  LEAVING  DEAD  AND  WOUNDED  EVERYWHERE.  MXXHXXXBBXKX&X 

Within  a  quarter  hour,  Pickett  lost  2,000  men  —  more  than  half  ms  division. 

The  Confederate  general  dismounted  and  began  to  reassemble  his  retreating 
Virginians.  He  gave  encouragement,  shouting  "Once  more,  men.  Let’s  drive  cut  the 
Yankees". 

Once  again  the  battered  gray  lines  reformed.  Agonizingly  the  men  pushed  for¬ 
ward.  Once  again  they  moved  towaro  the  clump  of  trees  on  the  peak  of  Cemetery  Hill. 

PfcRSPIRATIONXfOiHX  POURED  DOWN  PICKETT’S  FACE,  NOW  TORN  V/ITH  ANGUISH. 

As  THEY  MOVED  UP  AGAIN,  THE  UNION  SKIRMISHERS,  NOW  MORE  CONFIDENT,  DELIVERED 
DEADLY  FIRE.  AND  FROM  THE  FLANKS  THE  UNION  BATTERIES  POURED  Ml  HIE  BALLS  AND  CANISTER 
RIGHT  INTO  THE  HEART  OF  THE  GRAY  LINES.  THE  RIGHT  AND  LEFT  BRIGADES  WEREALMOST 
DESTROYED  AS  FIGHTING  UNITS.  NOW  ONLY  THE  CENTER  BRIGADE  WAS  WHOLE  ENOUGH  TO  00 
BATTLE . 

They  were  cut  down  remorselessly.  There  were  so  many  dead  that  Pickett’s  soldiers, 

USING  SINGLE-SHOT  RIFLES,  DIDN’T  BOTHER  TO  RELOAD.  THEY  MERELY  PICKED  UP  FALLEN 
RIFFLES  AND  F  5  RED  THCSS.  FLYING  SHELLS,  SMCKE,  THE  CRACKLE  OF  GUNS,  SCREAMS,  FILLED 
THE  EYE  AND  EAR.  BLOOD  STREAMED  FROM  HORSES’  NECKS.  THE  FIELD  WAS  A  SCENE  OF  DEADLY 
CHAOS. 

At  3:50  P.M.  IT  WAS  ALL  OVER.  iN  THE  SHORT  SPACE  OF  3O  MINUTES,  PlCKETT  HAD 
SUFFERED  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  DEVASTATING  DEFEATS  IN  MILITARY  HISTORY.  THE  BATTERED  GRAY 
LINE  RETREATED  IN  A  DISORDERLY  HAZE.  THEY  LIMPED  BACK  TO  THE  CONFEDERATE  LINE  ON 

Seminary  Ridge,  hopclessly  beaten,  leaving  hundreds  of  prisoners  on  the  hill. 

And  then,  thousands  of  men  in  glue  suddenly  appeared  on  the  crest  of  Cemetery 
Hill.  They  stood  there,  wildly  cheering  and  shouting.  The  cheers  of  triumph  could 

BE  HEARD  ALL  ALONG  THE  UNION  LINE  FROM  CULP’S  Hi LL  ON  THE  NORTH  TO  ROUND  TOP  ON  THE 

South.  The  late  July  afternoon  rang  with  the  victory  yells  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 


For  THE  FIRST  TIME  IN  2  YEARS,  THE  UNION  ARMY  HAD  WON  A  MAJOR  VICTORY.  INFORMED 

that  Pickett’s  charge  had  been  broken,  the  bookish,  reserved  General  Meade  said 
quietly,  "Thank  Goo".  After  the  battle,  a  dazed  General  Pickett  learned  the  extent 

OF  HIS  DEi-i-AT.  OF  HIS  4,C00  VIRGINIANS,  MANY  OF  THEM  YOUNG  ENOUGH  TO  BE  HIS  SONS 


»  4 


-u- 


3f3>'3^or?',CERS  AND  M£N  WERE  k,|-Le:d,  wounded  and  captured.  And  or  the  total  of 

MEN  3N  ATTACK>  f'«>RE  THAN  7,000  WERE  KILLED,  WOUNDED  OR  MISS,NG  AND 
IT  ALL  HAPPENED  DETWEEN  3P.M.  AND  3:30  P.M.  ,f*G*  AND 


1..:  Horth,  too,  had  been  badly  hit.  In  the  3  days  of  fighting  at  Gettysburg 
II'S?  "°^.IH*N.23>000  «EN-  A  GREAT  MANY  of  the  CASUALT  t  £3  *  CAME 


THE  U; 

DURING  PICKETT'S  3-PRONCED  CHARGE,  "  ”But"tHE*  Army"of"tKE  pZmZ  SaT^PH eT 
CCATEN  THE  HERETOFORE  INVINCIBLE  Lee.  The  IRRESTIBLE  GRAY  FORCE  HAD  B^EN  CU^UP 
AND  THROWN  BACK.  NOW  THE  GETTYSBURG  PLAINS  BELONGED  TO  THE  DEAD.  Th^BOD^  o- 
DEAD  AND  WOUNDED  LAY  THERE  LIKE  RAG  DUMMIES,  LIMP  IN  THE  CRUSHED  WHEAT  AND  R^E 
STRETCHER-BEARERS  LABORED  VALIANTLY  AT  THE  TERRIBLE  JOS  OF  BRINGING  THCH,H 


rue 


Broken  and  dispirited, 


#>  Pickett  reported  to  Lee,  half  in  tears.  Lee  himself 

WAS  SHAKEN  BY  THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  DEFEAT  AND  SAID  “THIS  WAS  ALL  MY  FAULT  GENERAL 

r^::E;T0  <H*S  MY  F|GH7>  and  THE  BLAME  IS  MINE.  Your  men  DID  ALL  mei/can  DO” 
LEE  A  DOe.0,  •  OU  AND  YOUR  ME  hi  HAVE  COVERED  YOURSELF  WITH  GLORY". 


Pickett  sodded  a  reply,  ‘’Not  ^all  the  glroy  in  the  world.  General  Lee.  could 

ATONE  FOR  THE  WIDOWS  AND  ORPHANS  THIS  DAY  HAS  MADE.”  PICKET?  SALUTED  WITH  A  HEAVY 
hEAr'‘*  *“C  “i'Xf  °A’>  JULY  7,  IT  POURED,  AND  SOMEBODY  REMARKED  THAT  "THE  WATER  WOULD 

FUL^r  BV-ll0FS,lle  GRA?S  *  DEJEC7EDLY>  p'C«tt  sat  down  and  wrote  ?o  h,s 

•  V-LL>  Salle.... It  is  over  now.  The  battle  is  lost  and  many  of  us  are 

PRISONERS,  MANY  ARE  DEAD,  MANY  ARE  WOUNDED,  BLEEDING  AND  DYING.  VOUR  SOLDIER 
LIVES  AND  MOURNS.  '#UUSLR 


AND  BUT  FOri  Y0U  MY  DARLING,  HE  WOULD  RATHER,  A  MILLON  TIMES  RATHER,  BE  BACK 
1  HtRE  WITH  HIS  DEAD,  TO  SLEEP  FOR  ALL  TIME  IN  AN  UNKNOWN  GRAVE*’. 


lrA0RLI!I!f  LrE*S  8ATTERE0.  FORCES  BEGAN  THE  WITHDRAWAL  FROM  THE  GETTYS- 


EURG  AREA,  MOVING  SOUTH.  FROM  THEN  ON  LEE*S 


MILITARY  FORTUNES 


- -  —  — -  —  —  mb*  mm  rwnivnii)  RAN  DOWNHILL-  f-fr 

r1Tsr“E:frTHr om tke julv 3 ««»».  putt's charge had BE£N in s B,o«ST 

MLITARY  GAMBLE.  It  KAO  BEEN  TKE  HIGH  TIDE  OF  TKE  CONFEDERACY,  THE  CLOSEST  THE 
H^N  IM  GRAY  HAD  COME  TO  WINNING  THE  WAR.  ITS  FAILURE  WAS  A  HISTORIC  TURNING  POINT. 


V|RGINIAN  wl™  THE  PERFUMED  LOCKS,  THE  TRIM  VAN  DYKE  BEARO,  CONTINUED  TO 
F,GHT  ERAVi-LY  A1«  RESOURCEFULLY.  LaTER,  HE  WAS  CALLED  "THE  BEST  INFANTRY 

M'ClellanEVELCI?CD  0N  E!7HER  S,3£  °F  THE  ClVIL  WAR"  Bv  ™e  Wortk's  General  George 


WH-N  PEACE  CAME  AFTER  APPOMATTOX,  PlCKETT  LOST  HIS  MILITARY  RANK  AND  PROFESSION 

AN  AR,iY  s°edier.  For  awhile  he  lived  in  gloomy  poverty  in  Richmond.  When 
CIGAR-SMOKING  GENERAL  GRANT  (wITH  WHOM  PlCKETT  HAD  ONCE  SERVEo)  BECAME  PRESIDENT  HE 
I NVI TED  PICKETT  TO  THE  WHITE  HOUSE.  THERE,  GRANT  OFFERED  HIS  OLD  c  OMRADE- I^N-ARMS 

nr" ,?ARf‘AL?HIP  °r  V|RG'N,A^  ,T  UAS  A  COOD  PAYING  JOB.  BUT  THE  VIRGINIAN  GRACEFULLY 
D.CLINcO.  I.E  COULDN'T  TAKE  CHARITY  FROM  THE  NORTH.  INSTEAD,  PlCKETT  ENTERED  TKE 
INSURANCE  BUSINESS.  He  ACCEPTED  A  POSITION  IN  VIRGINIA  WITH  A  NEW  YORK  INSURANCE 
FIRM,  AND  LIVED  OUT  HIS  DAYS  OBSCURELY;  HE  OIEO  ON  JULY  30,  l8jj,  AT  THE  AGE  OF  “0 


On  July  3,  16^7,  24  years  after  the  battle,  veterans  of  Pickett's  division  and 

THE  iANKS,  WHO  HAD  FOUGHT  EACH  OTHER  SO  BITTERLY  ON  CEMETERY  KILL,  MET  IN  A  REUNION 
ON  THE  BATTLEFIELDS  OF  GETTYSBURG,  THEY  REMINISCED  ABOUT  TKE  DAY,  RECALLED  ITS  HORROR 
RELATl0  ''ALES  0F  PERSONAL  VALOR  AND  PICNICKED  TOGETHER  ON  THE  SUN-DRENCHED  GRASS.  Ko' E 

OF  THE  MEN  WHO  SURVIVED  THAT  BLOODY  DAY  EVER  FORGOT  IT.  AND  HISTORY  WILL  NOT  FORGET  ~ 

IT  EITHER.  ‘ 


The  charce  is  an  everlasting  memorial  to  the  valor  of  Pickett,  and  the  brave  men  he 

LED  AGAINST  IMPOSSIBLE  ODDS. 


_ 
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